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OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN, 
bemarle-street, Piccadilly, W. 


TUESDAY NEXT, ae 23, at Three o'clock. z 8. HORSBURGH, 
.A., First of Three Lectures on ‘The Waterloo Campaign.’ 
f-a-Guinea the Course. 

SATURDAY, may, 3. ‘at Three vox. A. C. MACKENZIE, mea. 
Mus. First 0 hree Lectures 01 ‘alee a Lyric ange PS 
Boito and Verdi (with Musical Tilustrations by Mind. permission the 

Composer and Publishers). Half-a-Guinea the Course. 


een SOCIETY of LONDON. 








The ANNIVERSARY MERTING of this Society, for the ELECTION 
ofa COUNCIL and canines for the ensuing year, and for other 
business. at the Society’s Kooms, —— House, 
Piccadilly, 0 on WEDNESDAY. eg ‘ jae 4 o'clock precisely. 


W. PERCY SLADEN.”’ } Secretaries. 
OYAL: SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 


COLOURS.—The ONE HUNDRED and NINETEENTH EXHI- 
BITION IS NOW OPEN, 5, Pall Mall East, from 10 till 6 
Catalogue 1s. ALFRED D. 


, R.W.S., 








RoxYa SOCIBTY of BRITISH ARTISTS, Suffolk- 


street, Pall Mall -SEVENTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION NOW 
OPEN DAILY. Ten to Six. Admission 1s. 
ROBERT MORLEY, Hon. Secretary. 


HE GRAFTON GALLERIES.—Admission 1s, 
10 to 6. THIRD EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of PORTRAIT 
PAINTERS. Grafton-street, Bond-Street, W. 


HE GRAFTON GALLERIES. — PORTRAITS by 
Carolus Duran, Bonnat, Le’ Millais, Cormon, 
Fildes, . Shannon, Stuart- —~4 Mrs. Topline, Whistion "Roll 
Courtois, rn, Gervex, Portaels, Collier, Millet, Lenbach, 
ef Granby, &e.’ 


THe GRAFTON GALLERIES.—PORTRAITS of 


liam I. of Germany, Prince 
Bismarek, Mr. Finding, Gonna Yr hs wit og cage Salisbury, Mr. 
ur, e Hadi uelin (cadet), le, Mrs. Jopling, Cunning- 
hame Graham, Olga Nethersole, Beerbohm Tree, &c. 


LD WEDGWOOD.—LOAN EXHIBITION of 
Selected Examples oy Remp Collections, period 1763-1793, ON 














VIEW at MR. RA’ NE ALLERY, 20, Alfred-place West, South 
Kensin; (near Station, oo and I imperial 3 Thstitute), il to 5. 
Ad fon free by address card. 





CAVEN DISH ROOMS, 51, Mortimer-street, 
Cavendish-square, W. 


TUESDAY, May 23rd, at 8.30 p.«. 
(By special request. ) 
SECOND POPULAR LECTURE, 
*THE TALMUD AND THE BIBLE.’ 
By Rev. ISIDORE MYERS, B.A. 
CLAUDE G. MONTEFIORE, Esq., in the Chair. 
Reserved Seats, 5s. ; Second Seats, 2s. 6d. Tickets at Cavendish Rooms. 





THE LECTURE AGENCY, Ltp., The Outer 
Temple, London, W.C., acts as Agent tor all the ‘leading Lecturers 
and Entertainers of the Day of Lite yf Bocleris, Insti- 


= Lecture Associations, Collexes, and others 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART. 
ROYAL COLLEGE of SCIENCE, LON DON. 
Dean—Right Hon. Professor HUXLEY, LL.D. F.R. 
NEXT SESSION begins 4th OCTOBER, 1893. 


Prospectus and forms of application (which should be sent in this 
month) can now be obtained from the Recistrar. 





“BLACK AND WHITE.” 
M® HENRY BLACKBURN’S STUDIO. 


The COURSE of INSTRUCTION in DRAWING for the PRESS is 
continued daily, with Technical Assistants. Students join at any time. 
Special arrangements for Private Instruction.—123, Victoria-st., 8. W. 


ISS SOPHIA BEALF’S ART SCHOOL is now 

OPEN DAILY for LADIES and CHILDREN. Drawing and 

Painting, * Black _— "from Nature and Casts.—35, Albany-street, 
Regent's Park, N. W. 


O ARTISTS in BLACK and WHITE.—A 
STUDIO is OPEN every THURSDAY AFTERNOON, 3 to 5 fe me 
and FRIDAY EVENING, 7 to9p.™., for the Study and Practice f 
the Model in Black and ‘White for Book — ‘News per Tilustration. 
Terms for Technical Instruction moderate.—Ad "p10, 40, Rossetti 
Mansions, Chelsea. 











REMOVAL of the OFFICES of the 
ATHENZUM.—The Crown having acquired 
Nos. 4 and 22, Took’s-court, the Printing and 
Publishing Departments are now REMOVED 
to the New Offices at Bream’s-buildings, 
Chancery-lane. ; 


FRANCE.—The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOUBS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 2%, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


TYPE- -WRITING.—All kinds of COPYING. 
Authors’ Manuscripts, Pedigrees, &c. HOME-WORK. ‘Terms, Id. 

per folio (72 words); or 5,000 words and over, ls. per thousand. Cash 

Hert or before delivery. —Miss Nicutincatt, The Avenue, Stevenage, 
rts. 











R G. WOOLLISCROFT RHEAD, R.P.E,, 

mber of the Arts and Crafts Society, gives INSTRUCTION 

in DRAWING, PAINTING, | DESIGNING, and ETCHING at his 

Studio, Doune Lodge. Ox rd-road, Putney; or at Pupil’s Residence.— 
Terms strictly m 


XFORD.—A Caiaiiep Lecturer, living in the 

best part of Oxford, RECEIVES a YOUNG LADY as BOARDER 

or PUPIL into his Family. Modern Languages.—Address K., care of 
Messrs. Terry & Co., 6, Hatton-garden, E.C. 








(THE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
FARMS (Limited). 


Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
For the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, &c. 


The College owns and farms, for the instruction of its Students, a 
~ Seaside Estate of 1,800 acres. 
on app to the R Drrecror. 








‘YPE-WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS., Plays, Re- 
views, Lectures, Legal, or other Articles, COPIED with a 

and des h. Terms moderate. Duplica‘ cate oe. .—Address Mi: 
Ticax, 23, Maitland Park-villas, d 1884. 


MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale ard 
Purchase of Rowse Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate pia Bd a estigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 


of Terms on a) 
land 2, Rea Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 
HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 


Proprietor, Mr. A. =. BURG a, 1, Pat 
interests of a capa mans bag ce 


Esti: 
with Publishers. Transf fully con ducted. Twenty-five years’ 
ical experience in al kinds of Publishing and Book Producing. 
nsultation free.—Terms and testimonials from Authors on 
application to Mr. A. M. Buneus, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster-row. 














HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY.—The following 
AMINATIONS will be held at Owens College, Manchester ; 
Universinn College, Liverpool ; and Yorkshire College, Leeds, in June. 
An Entrance ‘amination in Arts (introductory to the Faculty of 
ere ~~ MONDAY, cece 19th, and following days. 
ce Examination in Arts (introductory to the Faculty of 
Music), on on MONDAY, 9 ‘oth, and tollowing da Ss. 

A Preliminary Examination (in troductory to Faculties of Arts, 
Science, and Law), on THURSDAY, June 15th, and following days. 

The Examination fee (2k), accompanied by a list of the subjects 
taker, must be sent to the Registrar (from whom conditions of 
entrance and further — can be obtained) on or before June 1. 

Manchester, May, li 


O AUTHORS and SOLICITORS.— 

Mr. “oh A. Copyright Valuatie ing Clerk to Messrs. Rivington), 

pT ht Valuations, 1 be happy to undertake the 

ALUATION rs ae oil PROPERTY for bate, Transfer, and 

other Literary Investmentsand Peto 
a on poe —St. Paul’s Chambers, 19, 

gate-hill, B.C. 


ANDERSON & CO., Advertising Agents, 
« 4, COCKSPUR-STREET, CHAKING CROSS, 8.W., F 
Insert Advertisements in all Papers, Magazines, &c, at the lowest 
possible ronal Special terms a Institutions, ns, Schools, Publishers, 
., OR application. 











Quasars COLLEGE, 43 and 45, Harley-street, Ww. 





The PROFESSORSHIP of GREEK and of ANCIENT HISTORY will 
shortly be VACANT.—Applications for either or both of these appoint- 
ments, with copies of testimonials, should be sent before Monday, 
June Sth, to the Assisranr SECRETARY. 





are requested to write for Prospectus 


DITOR WANTED, experienced, competent to 

0 ze and a a new Popular Penny Weekly.—Replies, 

which will be > treated wil e strictest confidence. should be addressed 
Press, care of T. H. E. Foor, 5 Ww Solicitor, 16, Philpot-lane, E.C. 








Beene ae COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 
York-place, Baker-street, W. 
The a Botiera College are about to appoint a And 
PHINCIPAL, Applications and (n 
number), and references, to be sent in on or before June 15. Twenty 
co ae of each set of testimonials should be forwarded. 








JOURNALIST, SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT, 

Traveller, and Novelist, of - wide e: ap at Home and ‘Abroad, 
and connected with a would regularly CONTRI- 
BUTE, by wire or cherulel Le a 4 ak of Arst-rate a aCOLUMN 
or more of LONDON NEWS and Comments there Has 5 
sources of information as to rome and Lganter Politics, the Services, 
&c.—Usiave, Mitchell & Co., Advertising Contractors, Red Lion-co n-court, 
Fleet-street, E.C. 





BEKLY FINANCIAL JOURNAL WANTED. 
rice will be oo prc yg Te T., care of M , ey Sh 
RCo. Solicitors, 33, Chancery-lane, W.C. ‘ 


= PP 


on to 
LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


BEDFORD. COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 
and 9, York-} place, Baker-street, W. 
GREEK PROFESSORSHIP. 

The PROFESSORSHIP of GREEK will be VACANT NEXT SESSION, 
owing to the resignation of Mr. Talfourd gy —Applications, with testi- 
monials, to be sent in not later than June 5. 

ART gc ea 

The Council are iv rer lications for the ART PRO- 
FESSORSHIP, VA Nexr aes SESSION —Applications, with testi- 
monials, to be sent in not later than. 

Allp of both P to be btained from 











ITERARY INVESTMENT.—A Gentleman who 

4 Me hinged acquired a High-Class London Weekly Journal will be 

glad to meet with a Gentleman who will assist him in its development. 
—Address Box 637, Willing’s, 125, Strand. 


ONDON LIBRARY.—A well-educated JUNIOR 
4 ASSISTANT WANTED. Salary Voggeagrear ag be 12s. per week Ss 


17s. 6d. Library Sere n A ply. letter, to C. 
Hacnerc Wricur, Secretary ‘and Librarian, St P calaakae - 


*‘RENCH and GERMAN TRANSLATIONS.— 

A sant, who has resided in France and Germany, wishes to make 

TRANSLATIONS into ENGLISH.—Apply Miss Wesrcarrn, North 
Ormesby, Middlesbro’. 


R. E. 8. NAGANOWSKI undertakes TRANS- 

















LATIONS from Latin, French, German, Italian, Spanish, Polish, 
and Dutch. Best as to and pi emaptunte Terms 
very moderate.—Address 12, Fitzroy-road, Regent's 
bene from vrs etree Italian, French, 
Plays in above Seen coated for tert Spuat cialty 
Address T'ranstaror, 43, eater seed, disp ys 





ESTMINSTER SCHOOL. — An EXAMIN A- 
TION to FILL UP VACANT SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBI- 

TIONS will BEGIN on TUESDAY, July 1ith.—For details apply to the 
Heap Masrer, Dean's-yard, ‘Westminster, 





Lucy J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


XFORD and MIDLAND EDUCATIONAL 
BUREAU, 61, + h-street, Oxford —The LADY SUPERINTEND- 
ENT INTRODUCES ES TORS and GOVERNESSES holding University 
a he also-Visiting ‘Teachers and Professors for 

special Bet in Oxford and elsewhere. Schools and Educational 
‘comes recommended after careful investigation. Schools transferred ; 





arran; Reliable Correspondents in Paris, Brussels, Dres- 
pg Continental Towns; also in Russia and America. Inter- 
views in London every week. 





NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &o., 
INTED and PUBLISHED. — KING, 
Limited, high-class Printers and Publishers, 12, 2 4, Oe 
court, Fleet-street, E.C., are fw may to un dertake the Printing and 
Publishing of first-class Books, Catalogues, 
Pam; , Prospectuses, Articles of Association, Minutes of Evidence, 
&e. Se mee, Ape a Lene ith the latest improvements 
her Machinery, the most modern lish and atone 
Type; and ibe employ ee, ree Advo ising and Publishing Depart 

flices, dve: ig an 
ments d. Telep “ Africanism, London.” 


picruRs REPARATION or CLEANING 
effected with eve: rd to safe and cautious treatment, 
y INE THOMPSON 
Studio, 41, George-street, Portman-square, w. 


A U T oO T = P E. 
AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 

are printed direct on the paper with suitable margins, any size up to 

Demy, 22 inches by 17 inches. This process is noted for its excel- 

lence in 

















COPIES OF ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS; 
COPIES OF COINS, SEALS, MEDALLIONS; 
COPIES OF PEN-AND-INK SKETCHES ; 
COPIES OF ALL SUBJECTS OF WHICH A 
PHOTOGRAPH CAN BE TAKEN; 
and is employed by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Paleo- 
tical, Antiquarian, and other Learned Societies, and 
by the Leading Publishers. 
The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, for the Decoration haed the Home with 
permanent Photographs from the most cel d 
and D gs of the GREAT MASTERS, Ancient and Modern. A 











OW FEW CAN WRITE CORRECTLY, and 

how very few know how — An ans ress their thoughts with & 
precision, and persuasiveness! is so important asa know ledge 
of the right use of mo which pase man the greatest influence over his 
fellows. = best enables him transmit Bowes thoughts to future 
g dfo- ost ly Revised by 





G. WASHINGTON “MOON, Hon. F.B.S.L., 


Author of ‘Learned Men’s English: the Gram marians,’ being the 
Twelfth Edition cE The a a, and * Bad English eeece 3 
and of ‘ Learned Men a Rey goo ition 


of ‘The Revised 
specting the Revision or Mss. co be 
Moon, 16, New Burlington-street, London, “ 


Leen nora SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, 
and ROYAL FRER HOSFTTAL.=-A Gohotarhip, rales 21nd 

Jubilee on Ba ng Bm value 25)., for four Sate offered in September. 
Apply to Szcrzrary, 30, Handel-street, Brunswick-square, W.C. 














Pamphlet of 40 pages, ining a description of Autotype, with Four 
Illustrations, showing notable Pictures appropriately framed, and 
Designs of Artistic Mouldings. Free per post. 





Ute ee 2 Arty See 


The AUTOTYPE PROCESS adapted to Photographic Engraving on 
Copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsboro, Holman Hunt, Herbert 
Schmalz; of Portraits by Holl, R.A.; Ouless, R.A.; Pettie, R.A.; 
Prinsep, A.R.A. ; of the Fresco in Guy’s Hospital; ‘Spring,’ by Herbert 
Draper, &c.; Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photographs from Art 
Objects and from Nature, can be seen at the Autotype Gallery. 

Estimates and particulars on application. 


Tae AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74, New Oxford-street, W.C. 
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Catalogues. 


J TEAL’S CATALOGUE of interesting SECOND- 
e HAND BOOKS, post free. 
4, Rhodes-street, Halifax. 


FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
PropRTALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO. 37, SOHO-SQUARB. 


Lb G1°s8' ‘a ‘BL YV B Y, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 


PART IV. (L—S) of GENERAL CATALOGUE 
'W READY, post free, 1s. 
Subscription m. ot we Pive Parts and Index, post free, 3s. 6d. 
29, New Bond-street, London, W. 


IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 

including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; a illus. 

G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, &e. e largest 

and cho. Collection offered for Sale in the World. ‘Catalogues 

ieee yn and sent post free on application. Books Bought.— 
‘Warren T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford-street London, W.c. 














“Their catalogue is an epoch in the history of catalogues.” 
Sunday Sun. 


TREGASKIS, Antiquarian Booksellers. 
Privately printed for Subscribers at 5s. 


CAXTON HEAD CATALOGUE, No. 260, of RARE 
BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, printed on thick a crown 
size, illustrated with Full-Page Plates, some in id and Saene 
being Representations of Bookbindings, and Facsimiles of Early 
Woodcuts and Title-Pages. 
Some Opinions of the Press. 

“The o~ Catalogue of Rare Books and Manuscripts aP ha the issued by 
Mr. and Mrs. Tregaskis, of the ‘Caxton Head,’ High born, isa 
notable production in many respects, ond will enhance the reputation 

paveg bes. acquired by the some half-dozen of a similar kind published by 
them during the course of the — three — Previous to that time 

a bookseller’s catalogue was usually an ill-printed little brochure, 
attractive to none but the most enthusiastic bibliophile. The spirited 
From of the peers of saad Bie m Head’ has developed this pamphlet 

™m goo ‘on to that of atrue work of art; the result 
rue nee presses to the public must be of — 
anne me 3 a to the bibliophile, but to en one who posse: 
however sli; op a love for what is rare and itiful. It contains 71: 715 
items, pone le! sprees, quarto size 
rinted on good paper; but the most notable feature is distinctly to pe 
‘ound in the plates, twenty in number, each the full size of the 
‘These illustrations are taken from a few of the items described in t 
text, and embrace facsimiles in gold and colours of unique book bindings 
in a variety of colour and desi ga g ee remaining plates being devoted 
to reproductions of early w title-pages of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, show a of the woodcutter’s art in Italy, 
the An idea of the value and 


a nted a — mt — 7 beget and is but one of many equally curious 
plates to be are certainly very finely exe- 
cuted, and a: probably ae wan of Geoffroy vy Tory. In addition to the 
pleasure ved from the pictures, much diversion may be 
obtained a on text of the catalogue. = Ss cegeee with hiblio- 
Be eee and other notes, and renders its pei task of extreme 
terest. The none is printed with Gothic ieee) ti type, similar to the 
esie brated Bambe eee on vellum-like paper, w: than illuminated 
initial a Pa Mali 
be —_ re Trogackis, 232, ‘High eee eae proper another 
+ Head Ca , Whic! to biblio- 
piles — merely for the list of choice Dooks a manu 





rom the libraries of eminent collectors recently es for the 
of early printed engravings and 
coloured illustrations of royal and pateny mea book bindings. Among the 





OOKBUYERS are invited to send for CATA- 
LOGUE of interesting SECOND-HAND BOOKS, just published 
t free}. It includes Pine’s Horace, Post Est, full moroceo—Scarce 
pi by Geo. Eliot, Professor Ruskin, and A. C. Swinburne. 
Early Editions of esteemed Authors’ Life 
Tuomas Carver, 6, High-street, Hereford. 


RA BOOKS.—CATALOGUE of the STOCK 
eo OLD and RARE BOOKS FOR a by PICKERING & 
66, Haymarket, London, 8.W., pp. 8yo. cece — 
ay rhig which amount will be deducted Bg the first re 
Guinea. In this Catalogue will be found a large Collection of the First 
Editions of Works ill d by Ci hiz, Leech, Rowlandson, 
Alken—Volumes of Rare Early English Poetry, Drama, Histo: tory, Typo- 
graphy, and Topography—First Editions of Thackeray, Dickens, Lever, 
Ainsworth, and most of the esteemed Writers of Fiction and Poetry, &e. 
‘.° re us know the books you are seeking. If they can be found we 
can fin 
*,¢ Single 1 Book, Parcels, or Libraries, large or small, Purchased for 


Picxerine & Cuarro, 66, Haymarket, London, 8.W. 














O BOOKSELLERS.—WANTED, SHERIDAN’S 

HISTORY of the REVOLUTION in SWEDEN.—Please report 

date, condition, and price to Joun C. Francis, Notes and Queries, Bream's- 
buildings, E.C. 


UNIQUE NEWSPAPER COLLECTION TO BE 
SOLD. Same consists of nearly 90 thick volumes, carefally 
spear dea and Arranged according to respective Countries and Dates. 

be seen at 12, Marmion-road, a daily, during month 
ors lay. Nearest station Wandsworth- 


Q@SLASSICAL LIBRARY, every known Author, 
Greek and Latin, finest in the kingdom, splendid donation, TO 
BE SOLD, for want of space, at half its value.—Apply Baker, 1, Soho- 


square. 








Sarat and TO LET in Kensington (Holland Park- 
road and Edwardes-square —Aoniy and well lighted, with ag 

ving rooms. Rents 75/. to 1 we Mr. W. CaLtincHam, 2, St. 
Mare Abbott’s-terrace, Kensin 


ae 8. & P., ee and Harp Makers 
Royal ara to Her Majesty the Queen and the Prince and 
fines of Wal 
me ‘The Instruments for the Refined.” 
The New Models may be HIRED, or may be Purchased on the Three 
Years’ System. 
8. & P. ERAR 
8, Great Marlborough-street, Eenant etvest, London, W. 











Sales by Anction 
(CoLLEGE for BOYS or GIRLS, with Possession. 


OXFORDSHIRE, on the Borders of Berks, 36 miles from London. 

The AMERSHAM HALL ESTATE of Twenty Acres, Caversham- 
on- Thames, near Reading, comprising a- remarkably well - built, 
conveniently arranged, and commodious Modern Mansion of very 








am 
soapy hs le 28), House, Farm Bui din, Swin- 

— th, capital Cottages, highly productive ens, ¢ rming 

ow ve ornamentally Plantation, nd a ids, ‘Tennis 5 7 ik Cri 

an 4, ap 

total area of Twenty py occu} magnificent Posision onthe on the 

—_ ground above the Village of Caversham and the 

wit 





thy soil and subsoil, one wae 





ha as, 
and a half from the us Towbot Reading and the Great Western, 
South-Western, an Railway Statione, less than one 
hour’s ride from Paddington, 


This unique and valuable High-Clace Hoye’ School for mony 2 years been most suc- 
cessfully occupied as a ‘or which purpose it 4 
y ada) octets suitable for a Ladies’ College, a valescen' 





M UPre’s 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 





MUDIE’ 8 SELECT LIBRARY. 
Books can be exch at the of Subscribers in London 
by the ‘ear Ses. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum, 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum, 





MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 
All the best Works in French, German, Italian, and Spanish are in 
on. 


Catalogues of English or Foreign Books, 1s. 6d. each. 
Prosp and Cl Lists of Books on Sale, postage free. 








MUDIB’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
380 to 34, New Oxford-street, London. 
Branch Oifices: 


241, Brompton-road ; and 48, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
(Mansion House End. ) 





works included in the key day are a first edition of the very 
Pn mere eg, —— from the Aldine Press in the 
fteenth century ; Passione _— Christi,’ with = 
—— after Hans Re amy rinted at Nure: in 1507 ; 
Book of Hours, fifteenth century MS. on a ‘richly } luminated w with 
miniatures, &e.”—Literary Worid. 
“Prominent among London antique booksellers’ catalogues is the 
really fine quarto volume issued by Mr. and Mrs. Tregaskis, of Holborn, 
which appears in a vellum-like cover, bearing the title in characters of 
—_— mould. me catalogue contains some twent: nnaene, 
-F, selected from the works record rded in 
together r wi a large apes plate. To these are added comm capital 
popretnenene 3 in gold id and jalenrs of the work of some of the 
first book binders in Eu ster Guardian. 
** Book-hunters should. not miss the new number of the Caxton 
ead Catalogue, just pose sx hf Mr. and Mrs. ty eam oes. 
wert 





a Pius IX., Diane de Poitiers, Henri II., Duchesse de Be: 
Borghese, and others. In many cases biographical notes have been 

appended.”—Marning. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Tregaskis, of the Caxton Head, High Holborn, have 
issued another of their beautiful pos eee The books comprised in i 
are chiefly notable either for their b r for 
of the early school of wood engraving. Hoth of these features are illus- 
trated b) mile plates, which aoe alone suffice to make the cata- 
logue a ble ssion.”—Academ 

“Mr. and Mrs. ‘Tregaskis have just issued from their familiar book- 
shop, the ‘Caxton Head,’ in High Holborn, a 0 
473 on vellum, rare books, and beautiful bindings, which will 
not only welcome in itself as a volume of some yy 
importance, but will be worth keeping as a work of art. It has 
specially designed cover, in the same character as the Bambe Psalter. 
with an illuminated initial letter, and the title-page has been drawn by 
Mr. Walter Crane. The most ye Sages illustrations are TH -page 
plates of facsimiles of some of the bookbindings described in the 
catalogue, printed in gold and colours, showing not only the — but 
also the texture and grain of the leather; while the woodeuts, printed 
in black and colour. are representations of title- - Poe wood engrav- 
a the fifteenth and early sixteenth centur A. aim 0 soon 
publishers has been to give 
art of Italy, Germany, France, and the ‘Low iat gg The books in 











‘Book of Hours’ of the early part of the fifteenth century. It is an 
interesting and beautiful volume, a credit alike to ) publisher and printer. 
Itisa pity we cannot have more such catalogues.’”"—St a udget. 
“One of the very best catalogues we have ever —_. 
ublishers’ Circular. 


“The Caxton Head Catalogue (Tregaskis. ie Holborn) is not 
merely the most sumptuous that has left mae | ‘English press recently 
(one Tight almost say ever), but a really beautifu book. In vellum 
like wrapper, with good lettering in black and red, it relies for its 
interest not only in the readable and learned annotations of its — 
hundred entries, but in the wealth of fine illustrations. Those 
and black, such as the pwned of the ‘ Herbarius ’ or the pemptnons title- 
page to the ‘ Bayerisch isordnung,’ we cannot reproduce here, nor 
yet the superb facsimiles of bookbinding, which deceive both sight and 
wom. In fact, one must cease praise call attention to the blocks 

a Boccaccio of 15-6 and a Cicero of 1531, which, by courtesy of the 
publishers we can show as proof, but by no as as an adequate 
es of this excellent book, which is more fascinating to a book-lover, 

le catalogue eu o it be, than half the dainty editions upon books 
am things bookish that — deservedly treasured by a man of taste. 
‘The earlier catalogues of th ve been excellent, but this has 


same fi 
distanced all previous yay both both in bulk and quality.’ "Studio. 
3, & M. L. TREGASKIS, “Caxton Head,” 232, High Holborn, W.c, 








L ON P.O Necolietee B AR Y 
4 ST. JAMES’-SQUARE, S.W. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—Rt. Hon. W. E. soe ge M.P., The Very Rev. the 
Dean of Liandaff, Sir E. H. Saatery, ee , Sir Henry mais, K.C.B, 
Trustees—Right Hon. Sir M. Gran Duff, 
Right Hon. Sir John Lubbock. Rart., Right Hon. Ear! of Rosebery. 
BR oct Library a 130,000 Volumes of —- and Modern Lite- 
ure, in various eet Subscription, 31. a year; Life Mem- 
ye Volumes are allowed to —— 
Reading- -Room open from Ten to hal 
ood Six. Catalogue, Fifth Edition, 2 vols. ro’ 8vo. price 21s. ; to 
mobers, 16s. C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Semelary and Librarian. 





ANGUAGES MASTERED IN TEN WEEKS. 





FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN 
Actually spoken and mastered in Ten Weeks without leaving 
your homes by 
DR. ROSENTHAL’S MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. 
550th Thousand. 
Pupils taught as if actually in the presence of the Teacher. 
All Subscribers, 15s. for each Language, receive 15 Parts, of Three 
Lessons each, in a neat paper box. 
Send for Circulars stating Language required. 
THE MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO.,, 
Summer-street, Boston, Mass. 
London Agents :— 
Gay & Binp, 27, King William-street, Strand. 
pg en mae SHOP, in the best part of 


lesgprsr fp TO BE LET on Lease, with immediate possession. 
and Electric Light Fitting to be 


Sold oss MSplondid opportunity ae any one who can give personal 
attention to work up a good business.—Apply to Manacer, Collector's 
Office, 63, Chancery-lane, W.C. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.— BOARD and RESI- 
DENCE epered oes a Private Family. oe phag position. Close to 

Common, three min ’ from 8.E. Riy. Dry, Tavigesesioer 

air.—R. G., Roxwell, wOuildford. road, Grove Hill rent, Tunbridge Wells. 











Home, a “ Hos} tal, or other Institution, or the removal of the School 
pe gate would leave a commodious and choice Gentleman‘s Residence 


appearan yea charming surroundings, and 13 acres 
of i woiliusberesh York and Plantation Land available for the erection of 
Nine Picturesque Residences. 


It will (unless —— sold privately) be SOLD by AUCTION by 
Messrs. HASLAM & oo the QUE EEN'S HOTEL, READING, on 


TUESDAY, June Pe at? 3 RA asa Whole or in Lots. 


Particulars, Plans, Views, and Conditions of Sale may be obtained a‘ 
the Queen's Hotel, Warernovse & Co., Solicitors, 


‘essrs. 
1, New-court, Lincoln’s Im London; or of Messrs. Hastas & Son m 
Auctioneers and Surveyors, Friar-street Chambers, 


FRIDA ¥ NEXT.—Photographic Apparatus, §c. 
R. J. C. STEVENS wat SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great Rooms, King-street, tem re on 

FRIDAY adage Ma May 26, at hait past 12 o'clock precisel 
f of , Detective, Studio, mpage and others—Lenses 
by Ross, Dalimeyer, ’&c.—Tripod an and Studio Stands, Shi awed Dry 
jpecimens, Chemicals, Beste, and other Ph hic 
es; also trical A us—Books—Pictures—Hicycle— 
Fishing Tackle—Surgical and Drawing Instruments—Telescopes—Opera 
lasses—Lantern Slides—and other Miscellaneous Property. 

oe view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 








ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully — notice that they will hold the following SALES 
at their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, the ies com- 
mencing at 1 o’clock pr yi 
On WEDNESDAY, May 24, MODERN PROOF 
— the Property of a LADY, and from various Private 
On THURSDAY, May 25, WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS, ENGRAVINGS. DECORATIVE OBJECTS, . TUDOR 
ARMOUR, &e, of + ae GOODALL, R.A. 
On FRIDAY, 26, the CONTENTS of the 
a and DATS ACCESSORIES of the late JOHN PETTIE, 


On SATURDAY, May 27, the WORKS of the 


late JOHN PETTIE, R. and important MODERN PICTURES and 
WATER-COLOU: as DRAWINGS, Property of the late WILLIAM 
STEVENS, Esq., and others. 


On MONDAY, May 29, the valuable SURPLUS 
ah of VINTAGE WINES, &c., the Property of Sir DAVID EVANS, 
K.C. ., Lord Mayor 1891-2. 

On. MONDAY, May 29, and wanvraing De ay, th the 
CELLAR of WINES "ot Sony late ‘JOHN HOPTON, 
Frome Court, Led! r WINES from "aitteteut Private 
Cellars ; and about 3, ‘CIGARS, the Property of a GENTLEMAN. 

On MONDAY, May 29, PORTRAITS of RACE- 
HORSES, the Property of D. COOPER, Esq 

On TUESDAY, May 30, the | COLLECTION of 
PORCELAIN of the late MES DUNLOP, Esq.; and fine old 
MAJOLICA, the Property of a GENTLEMAN J 

On SATURDAY, June 3, inmertent PICTURES 
from the COLLECTION of J. STEWART HODGSON, Esq. ; important 


PICTURES and DRAWINGS from the COLLECTION of the Hon. 
FRANCIS BARIN' rts ot a from the COLLECTION of the 


Right Hon. LORD 
On MONDAY, June 5, and Two Followin r Days, 
COLLECTION of old ENGLISH and FOREIGN 8 

5, STEWART HODGSON, Esq. 

“= TUESDAY, June 6, and Following Day, fine 
ETCHINGS, ENGRAVINGS, and DRAWINGS by and after the Old 
Masters, the Property of the Right Hon. the EARL of AYLESFORD. 

On THURSDAY, June 8, the splendid COLLEC- 
TION of PLATE made for George, Lord Anson (the celebrated Admiral) 
by Paul Lamerie. 

On SATURDAY, June 10, the choice CABINET 


of PICTURES of the late GEORG: E FIELD, Esq., and important 
PICTURES from the COLLECTION of the late JOHN PEMBERTON 


HEYWOOD, 

On MONDAY, June 12, and Following Day, 
fine old FRENCH DECORATIVE FURNITURE and OBJECTS of ART 
of the late GEORGE FIELD, 

NOTICE 


Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS have 
ived instructions AUCTION, in the LAST WEEK of 





T° LET, HOUSE, ten minutes from District 

Station, close to tram, thirty-three minutes from Charing Cross. 
Four or Five Bed-rooms, Three Sitting-rooms, Store-room, good, well- 
lighted and dry Offices ; south aspect en on bank of river; perfect 
quiet ; fine view of open ee Paci ties for ane boat ; speaking 
tube and gas throughout blin Rent, for a term, 50/ _—Appl y O., 10, 





JUNE, by of itr belong to the PARTNERS of 


On TUESDAY, “Tuly i, and Three Following 
Days, the HOLFORD COLLECTION of ETCHINGS, ENGRAVINGS, 
‘DRAWINGS by and after OLD MASTERS formed by the late 
ROBERT STAYNER HOLFORD, Esq., of Dorchester , Park- 
lane. 
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Important Autograph Letters and Historical Documents, in- 
cluding the Collection of the late D. HARRIES, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, mA on WED) NESDAY, May 24, ee La tees Day, 
F 1 o'clock ct MEN important AUTOGRAPH LE’ HIS. 
iTS, peerreaene the ay al ot a LADY _ 


, Esq., comp tag Ounet 
of Lord Byron, Dr. yas Nelson, Seocge Washington, ohn Evelyn 3 
Se rs of Frederick 
ng mon we he rot I D. O'Connell ; 
also a tine Series of srutogras lates of Gonscal Gordon to a friend 
aa his departure for um—Letters of George III., Lord North, 
“W. Pitt, Warren Hastings, Burke, &c. 


ool, be viewed the Saturday and Tuesday prior. Catalogues may 





The BATEMAN HEIRLOOMS.—The valuable Library of 
Manuscripts and Printed Books. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by FN iby ray 8 of the Court of Chancer: a at 
their Roos No. 13, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., on THURS 
May 25, and Seay fe Following Days, at 1 ‘Gueet Si Lormed the Tenis 
orm: 


LI “ft of MANUSCRIPTS and PRINTED ed by the 
late W. TEMAN, Esq., and T BATEMAN, of Lomberdale 
ene Youigrave, co. Derby, comprising, - a ipts, Biblia Latina, 
illuminated with Miniatures and Init See. I.—8. Bernardi 


Sermones de {ee Domini, See. ee “XII eCiblia Latina aay 
to Ruth Bo VIIIL.—C: yprian olz et Upuscula, Sec. VILI. 

—E ia IV. Armenice XVL, Evai ngelia IV. Latine, illu- 

a = X. fm splendidly illuminated and Decorated 

with Pain! a rii } i Moralia in Job, Sec. IX.—Hore B. 
Marie V. ral MSS., all utifully illuminated, of various Cen- 
turies and Countries, includin England — Hieron mi Commentarii 
in XII. Prophetas, Sec. XII.—a Volume of beautiful Miniatures from 
the W. Y. Ottley Colleetion-~Preces Pie, - fine MS., highly Decorated— 
Officia B. Marie all illuminated and with Miniatures—Psalteria 
Latina, Miss oe. fine MS. written for Callixtas III. whilst still a 
Cardinal—Petri Alfunsi Liber contra Judeos, by an En Sgt Scribe, 
See. XII. Printed Books: Coverdale’s Rible (imperfect). 1535—Crom- 
well's Bible, 1540—RBreeches Bible, First Edition, 1579—Higden Poly- 
eronicon, printed by Caxton, 1482 — Doct of Sapyence, Caxton, 
1489—Chronicon Nure mbergense, 1493—Cordyale (34 leaves), Caxton, 
1480—Chroniclis of Englonde, St. Albans, n.d.—Dives et Pauper, Wynken 
de Worde, 1496—Tyndale’s New T 1533—andj other 
rare and valuable Works in all Classes of Literature. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had ; if by post, on 
receipt of eight stamps. 


A Collection of Engravings, chiefly of the English School. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at Rca cae No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C., on THU RSDAY e 1, and Following Day, at 
1 o'clock precisely, a COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS, chiefly of the 
er “27 4 the last century, very many in colours, comprising a 
fine arne P F. Rartolozzi, after Angelica Kauffman, mbers, 
‘Cipriani, © ‘sway, Gainsborough. &c.—Mezzotint Engravings. after Sir 
ote ya Morland, and others—French Portraits, Historical 
a 
May ~h RBS two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, on 
receipt of four stamps. 


The BATEMAN HEIRLOOMS.—The Collection of Engrav- 
ings and Autograph Letters. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION (by order of the Court of Chancery), a' 

their House, No. 13, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., on SATURD. ea 

June 3, at 1 o’cl None sely, the COLLECTIONS of ENGRAVINGS 
and & BATEMAN H L ‘formed by I cardial BAT. Linea sr 
— . BATEMAN y, 

To; poeraphical Prints — Fancy mBubjecte Drawings and 

ravines by the old iatiere—Toseaiss og Ser Sir J. Rey- 
oa. nsboro 


_ rs—Letters 
IVv., Pe VIL, Henry vn, Mary T, Elizabeth, ames I., Charles I., 
Chari es Il, Louis XV., Napoleon L., Blucher, Bradshaw, Coleridge, 
Cowper. Danton, Gray, Hunt, Duke of "Marlborough, Duke of Ormonde, 
Wordsworth, Wesley, and many others. 

May be viewed. logues may he had; if by post, on receipt of 
two stamps. 


A Collection of Unpublished beer by John Tenniel and 
Charles Keene, and others. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will hea by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 

, Strand, W.C., on MOND. AY, June 5, and Following Day, at lo’clock 
recisely, a COLLECTION of UNPUBLISHED DRAWINGS in PASTEL 
John Tenniel and Charles Keene, formed by an intimate Friend of 














tures of Edward 








the Punch Artists, er with a Series of ic jAowon gee g Drawings 
z John Leech, Hablot K. Browne, Ww. M. T eray, a id Seymour, 
designed to illustrate the Works: Ad f Mr. Ledbury, 


Richard Savage, ‘The Seattengood Family, Marchioness of Brinvilliers, 
Bentley's mpeg ml Rattle of Life, —— 's Almanack and Pocket-Book 
for 1847, Picnic Papers, Barnaby Rudge 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogecs may be had ; if by post, on 
receipt at four stamps. 





A Collection of Engravings from the Continent. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by Gene T at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C., on DN \ESDAY, June 7, and Following are at 
1 a K precisely,’ a COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS from the Con- 
tine! mprisin, By Fancy Subjects of the English School—Portraits of 
the NObILty &e., Rartolozzi, Earlom, &c.—En egmeviogs after Mor- 
land, bese hee 44 &e., aq Line, Stipple, and Mezzotint—London 

‘0 


T ph. —apertine jw 
y be be views two days prior. Catalogues may be had ; if by post, on 
receipt of four stamps. 


A Portion of the Library of GEORGE DALZIEL, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

4 will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
8 trand, W.C.,on WEDNESDAY, June 7, and Three Followin 
Days, ‘at 1 o'clock precisely, a PORTION of the LIBRARY of GEORG 
DALZIEL, Esq. (who is removing from FitzJohn’s Avenue), containing 
Works illustrated by the Dalziels, and Selections from other Libraries, 
comprising rare First Editions of the Works of Thackeray, Dickens, 
Ruskin, Swinburne, W. Bree and other popular Authors—Books 
illustrated by Cruikshank, Doyle, Leech, and other eminent Artists— 
Books with peo Illustrations—English ‘Topograph oy Oe ee Fine 
Arts, Botany, and Natural History, Old —— terat Shake- 

spea! , rare French Literature, Voyages and Travele—and \ Works in 
near! every Class of Literature. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, 
on receipt of six stamps. 


Library of the late Rev. GEORGE CLEMENTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
Strand, W.C., on MONDA Y, June 12, at 1 o'clock precisely, the 

TIBRARY of the late Rev. GEORGE CLE MENTS, of Stockwell, con- 
isting of important Historical Treatises—Theological Works by Dél- 
linger, Newman, Stanley, Alford, &c. wf ee which may be oo 
Froude’s History of England, with ‘Sup; means 
Freeman's Norman Conquest, 6 vols. Tiont 

0 vols.—Hook’s Lives of the Archbisho ops. ot) te —Bunsen, Egypt's 
Place in Universal History—Gardiner’s lpg, So Histor’ 
the Church, 4 vols.—Canon Cook’s Commentary on the bible, 13 vois.— 
Gladstone’s Studies on Homer, 3 vols.—and ether Works of Historical 
and map oage oorppae wise ah un 

May viewed two days prior. ies may be had; if b: t, 

on receipt of four stamps. ge: . oa 














ll Books, including several Private Collections. 


yprssns. HODGSON will Sma, by AUCTION, 
at ba Rooms, 115, “Days (Batara W.C., on THURSDAY, 
May 25, and Three Following Da: turday excepted). at 1 o'clock, 
VALUABLE MISCELLANE! 
fordshire, Large and Small sok, —~h Gallery, Se 
4 vols.—Nash’s Mansions, 4 vols.—Warrington’s Stained Glass— Etched 
Thoughts—Shakespeare’s Works, Edition de Luxe, 16 vols —Dickens’s 
Works, 30 vols.—Chalmers’s Poets, 21 vols.—Pe ys and Evelyn's 
Diaries, 10 vols.—Jesse’s hg Mew Selwyn, 4 vols.—Granger’s England, 
Illustrated, 6 vols. —Lingard’s land, 10 vols.—Seebohm’s Plovers— 
Meyer's Birds, 7 vols. Fontes! 's Birds, 6 vols —Yarrell’s Birds, 3 vols.— 
Coates’s Herd- vols.— Works on Scottish Topography and 
Archeology, Books of Travel Theology, the Arts, Sciences, &c. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


ESSRS, PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C. :— 


On WEDNESDAY, May 24, at half-past 12 
o'clock precisely, valuable MUSICAL en yb relay including 
Grand and Cottage Pianofortes, Harmoniums, American Organs—Old 
Italian and other Violins, Violas, Violoncellos, and  Pouble -Basses, 
Guitars, Mandolines, and Banjos—a few Lots of Music, &c. 


On FRIDAY, May 26, a CELLAR of High- 
Class WINES. 


On MONDAY, May 29, and Following Day, a 
COLLECTION of ENGRAV ree chiefly of the English School, in- 
cluding Portraits and Fanc bjects after Sir J. Reynolds, Wheatley, 
Morland, and others, many in co ours and Fine States. 


On WEDNESDAY, May 31, and Two Following 
Days. choice PORTIONS of the LIBKARIES of the late Sir FREDERIC 
eb lea and of the late Rev. Sir W. COPE, M.A. (removed from 
Brams 


Catalogues may be had ; if by post, on recept of two stamps. 


On MONDAY, June 5, the LIBRARY of a 
COLLECTOR, chiefly in fine bindings. 
Catalogues may be had ; if by post, on receipt of stamp. 


In JUNE, the Valuable LIBRARY of the late 
Right Hon. LORD BRABOURNE (by order of the Executors), compris- 
ing Jane Austen's ‘ Lady Susan’ Original _ Autograph Manuscript— 
Autograph Letters, ones, from Jane 
Austen, Puke of ‘Wellington, Royal Personages — Original Papers 
eo to Sir J. Banks, and other Valuable and Interesting MSs.— 
a d and Modern Books, some in fine bindings—Manuscripts on 
Pr gy with Miniatures—an extensive and unique Collection of Foll 

ok 

















Oe Bit Aide a Poem of eeu 
By the AUTHOR of 
‘DOROTHY: a yey Story in Elegiac Verse’ 
‘VULGAR VERSES,’ &c. 


Price 2s. 6d. pcg 126 Copies printed for Sale. 
London: Reeves & Turner, 196, Strand. 


W. ARROWSMITH’S NEW LIST. 


INGS of CRICKET. By RicHarp Dart. 
With Introduction by ANDREW LANG, and illustrated by 
80 Portraits of Eminent Cricketers, &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“There is nota living cricketer, young or old, who will not heartily 
enjoy the reading of « ‘Kings of { Cricket.” "— Western Daily Mercury. 
—Limes. 


AN or BEAST. By FE. A Morton. With 


Introdection by I. ZANGWILL. Illustrated by A. J. Finberg. 
Crown 8yo. cloth, 2s. 











BRISTOL LIBRARY SERIES. Vol. LIV. 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


A GEM of CREMONA. By B. Ld BER. And 
ACHEF-D’EUVRE. By E BLAIR-OLIP 
‘‘ Both the steries are capitally told.”"—Glasgow iaanale 


INTS on CRICKET. 
Illustrated. 6d. 
“A capital little manual for players or amateurs."—T7he Newscgent. 


bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith 
London : Simpkin, iarshall &Co. Lid. And Railway Bookstalls. 


OEP MASTERS Az eee NATIONAL 


The Nation's vast treasures 7 neon pictures, and more especially 
those belonging to the Foreign schools, although carefully enough 
housed in the public ree | at Trafalgar-square, remain compara- 
tively unknown to most people, while the more decerative and emi- 
nently suggestive paintings which enrich our great cosmopolitan 
collection continue unfamiliar to very many students and others en- 

ed more or less intimately in the practice of the Fine Arts and 
their allied accessories. ‘he chief reason for this condition of things 
is, that so few attempts have been made to produce reliable copies or 
good photographs of these particular works, at a sufficiently reasonable 
price to enable el pupils and students to procure impressions. 
Pp either old or new, have been success- 
rane seprocmens,. ‘and comes ,@ correspondingly popular sale ; but 
detailed ‘adies accruing from the 
ph. productions ‘oft on Old Masters of Tuscany, Padua, or the Venetian 
‘Territories; the schools of Lombardy and the Emilia; the Sienese, 
Umbrian, and Romagnole schools, are seldom, if ever, represented. 
These masterpieces furnish a sess mine of original beauties and 
suggestive design, quite apart from their exquisite colour and admir- 
able compositions, so that they cannot Tail to be of the greatest use to 
all who make a study of them. With the view of bringing the best 
possible representations of some of these choicest Italian examples 
within the reach of all, it has been arranged to publish in the Building 
News a series of Double-Page Phot “gee Reproductions direct from 
the original works themselves; an description of the pictures will 
in each case be given by the Keeper of the National Gallery, 


MR. CHAS. L. EASTLAKE, F.R.I.B.A., 

whose exceptional knowledge of the subject is a sufficient guarantee tee of 
the usefulness and critical incisiveness of his explanations. ‘ ‘The 
History of th- Gothie Revival’ and ‘Hints on Household Taste’ are 
well-known works by the same hand, which went far to make the 
author’s repute at home and in America as a clear and practical writer. 
Among the examples which are already in hand are those of Matteo di 
Giovanni, Pietro Vannucci (Il Perugino), Lorenzo da San Severino, 
Sandro Botticelli, E. di Giulio Cesare Grandi, Francesco Pesellino, 
Marinus van Romerswael, and others; while, with the intention of 
further rendering our choiee the more use: ful and comprehensive, we 
have selected from the y with the 
other historic works, a ew by such masters as Alinari of Florence, 
Fillipo Lippi, Lucca Signorelli, Beno: — Gozzoli, Gentile da Fabriano, 
Tiziano Vecellio, Raphael Il ere gelico, and some Pictures from 
the Vatican and Borghese G: 

The first Photo-Tint and notes will be published on May 26. The 
subject will be ‘The Mystic Marriage of St. Catherine,’ by Lorenzo da 
San Severino. 

eel - — BUILDING NEWS, 332, Strand, London, W.C.; and all 


By Ricuarp Darr, 

















'. Newsmi 


In demy 8vo. cloth, 450 pages, and illustrated with 
263 Figures, price 18s. net, 


ZOOLOGY OF THE 
INVERTEBRATA: 


A Text-Book for Students. 


By ARTHUR E. SHIPLEY, M.A., 
Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Christ’s College, and 
Demonstrator of Comparative Anatomy in 
the University of Cambridge. 





In 4to. cloth, price 12s. 6d. 


ZOOLOGICAL ARTICLES 


CONTRIBUTED TO THE 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 
By E. RAY LANKESTER, M.A. LL.D. F.B.S;, 


Linacre Professor in the University of Oxford. 


To which are added Kindred Articles by 
W. JOHNSON SOLLAS, LL.D. F.RS., 
Professor of Geology in Trinity College, Dublin. 


LUDWIG VON GRAFF, Ph.D., 
Professor of Zoslogy in the University of Graz, Austria. 
A. A. W. HUBRECHT, Ph.D. LL.D., 
Professor of Zoology in the University of Utrecht. 
A. G. BOURNE, D.Sc., 

Professor of Biology in the Presidency College, Madras. 
W. A. HERDMAN, D.Sc., 


Professor of Natural History in the University 
College, Liverpool. 





In demy 8vo. cloth, 763 pages, and illustrated with 
357 Wood Engravings, price 25s. 


AN INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 


STUDY OF MAMMALS, 
LIVING AND EXTINCT. 


By Sir WILLIAM HENRY FLOWER, F.B.S., 


Director of the Natural History Departments, 
British Museum ; and 


RICHARD LYDEKKER, B.A. F.G.S. F.Z.S. 





In demy 8vo. cloth, 720 pages, and illustrated with 
$20 Wood Engravings, price 248, 


AN INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 


STUDY OF FISHES. 


By ALBERT C. L. G. GUNTHER, 
M.A. M.D. Ph.D, F.R.S., 


Keeper of the Zoological Department in the British Museum 





In crown 8vo. cloth, illustrated, price 5s. 


LIFE IN MOTION; 
Or, Muscle and Nerve. 


By JOHN GRAY M‘KENDRICK, 


M.D. LL.D. F.R.S. F.R.C.P.E., 
Professor of Physiology in the University of Glasgow. 





London: 





ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, Soho-square, W. 
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‘MESSRS. HUTCHINSON’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


ee 
Next week at all Libraries, 
MRS. CONNEY’S NEW NOVEL. 


A RUTHLESS AVENGER. In 
Binet. the Author of ‘A Lady Horse- 


A SECOND EDITION this day. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘BY ORDER OF THE CZAR.’ 


UNDER the GREAT SEAL. 


By JOSEPH HATTON. In 3 vols. 

“A novel full of true imaginative power.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“This thrilling story; every salient incident is more or 
less tragical.”—Daily Zelegraph. . 

“ Undoubtedly affords the reader genuine enjoyment.” 

Scotsman. 

**Told with all Mr. Hatton’s picturesqueness of detail and 
bright crispness of style.”—Gentlewoman, 

“Strong and powerful is the impression he has made in 
his last three novels upon the imaginative literature of his 
time. ‘Under the Great Seal’ has its strongest competitor 
in ‘By Order of the Czar,’ but we shall be surprised if it does 


not distance the Anglo-Russian story in general popularity.” 
. seine: Court Circular. 


“In some respects daringly original. Contains some 


singularly powerful descriptive writing.” 
irmingham Gazette. 

“A story at times pathetic with the misfortunes of un- 
lucky lovers, at times stirring with episodes of treachery 
and revenge. In Hannah Plympton and the sweet ern | 
prison visitor Mr. Hatton has conceived two delightfu 
feminine types.”—Globe, 

The same Author’s Novel, BY ORDER of the 
CZAR, is now in its THIRTIETH THOUSAND, 
and his last Novel, The PRINCESS MAZA ROFF, 
in a SIXTH EDITION, completing 10000 
copies. Each Volume in crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 28. 6d, 





A NEW NOVEL, in 8 vols., by FITZGERALD 
MOLLOY, entitled 


HIS WIFE’S SOUL, is now ready at 


all Libraries. 
“On Mr. Molloy seems to have fallen the mantle of Mrs. 
Henry Wood, for like her he excels in a cleverly constructed 
plot.” —Review ef Reviews. 


BY ANNIE M. HONE. 


WOMAN’S ENTERPRISE and 
GENIUS. In crown 8vo. cloth gilt and gilt 
top, with Portraits, 3s. 6d. 

Contents.—The Enthusiasm of Girlhood—Girls 
of Genius—Women of Philanthropical Enterprise 
—Women of Poetical Genius—Women of Literary 
Genius and Enterprise—Lady Editors and Journal- 
ists—Women of Artistic Enterprise—Women of 
Exploring Enterprise—Women of Musical Genius 
— Women of Professional Enterprise — Women 
Orators, &c. 


A FOURTH AND POPULAR EDITION. 
TheFATE of FENELLA., By Twenty- 


four well-known Authors. With over 70 Original 
Illustrations. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
[Zmmediately. 


SECOND AND CHEAP EDITION. 


A HIGHLAND CHRONICLE. By G. 
BAYARD DOD. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
[In the press. 

The Academy says :—‘‘ Certainly one of the best stories of 
its kind that we have had since Conan Doyle gave us his 
delightful ‘ Micah Clarke.’” 

The Dail Telegraph says :—‘‘ No one who takes up ‘A 
Highland Chronicle’ is likely to lay the book aside un- 
finished. From first to last the story never ceases to be 
‘readable’ in the best sense of the word.” 


BY HUME NISBET. 
The MATADOR. By the Author of 


‘Bail Up,’ &c. In crown 8vo. printed on 
Dutch hand-made paper, and bound in buck- 
ram gilt, with Vignette and Frontispiece by 
the Author, and limited to 500 copies, 5s, 

A LARGE-PAPER EDITION, limited to 25 
copies, in extra binding, each copy numbered and 
signed by the Author, 10s. 6d. net. 

“These striking and powerful poems; they will make 
their mark surely and quickly. The volume is one which 
must interest all thoughtful and cultivated readers.” 

Manchester Courier. 


HUTCHINSON & CO, Pateroster-row. 








MESSRS, 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


a 


LIFE IN THE HAREM. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 
AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. 


By her English Governess (Miss E. CHENNELLS). Bein 
the Record of Five Years’ Residence at the Court of Ismae 
Pasha, Khédive. With 3 Portraits. Post 8vo 7s. 6d. 


‘‘A most startlingly vivid conception of that cloistered 
life behind the lattice of the royal harem.”—Daily Chronicle. 

‘** Few books that have hitherto appeared have presented 
so vivid and minute a picture of the domestic life of the 
court of a Mohammedan sovereign.”—Daily News. 

“Every page is Oriental in colour, and has something 
fresh and interesting to tell of Egyptian scenes, customs, 


and, above all, private life in the selectest orders of society.” 
isman, 


“‘The most complete and vivid picture obtainable of 
Egyptian society during Ismael’s régime. Especially minute 
is the account given of harem life in Egypt.”—Globe. 

“From beginning to end her journal is marked with the 
stamp of exact, because almost unconscious, a 4 

v 


“It throws curious and authentic light upon harem life 
behind the scenes.”—Morning Post. 


This day is published, 
THE HISTORY and POETRY of the 
SCOTTISH BORDER : 


Their Main Features and Relations. By JOHN VEITCH, 
LL.D., Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in the University of 
Glasgow, Author of ‘The Feeling for Nature in Scottish 
Poetry,’ &c. New and Enlarged Edition. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 
16s. 


FOURTH EDITION. 


The EARLY RELIGION of ISRAEL. 
As set forth by Biblical Writers and by Modern Critical 
Historians. By JAMES ROBERTSON, D.D., Professor 
of Oriental Languages in the University of Glasgow. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The FUTURE of RELIGION, and 
other Essays. By the Rev. A. W. MOMERIE, LL.D., 
Author of ‘The Origin of Evil,’ ‘Church and Creed,’ 
* Defects of Modern Christianity,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The TRUMPETER: a Romance of 
the Rhine. By JOSEPH VICTOR VON SCHEFFEL. 
Translated from the Two Hundredth German Edition 
by JESSIE BECK and LOUISE LORIMER. With an 
Introduction by Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 
Long 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

“*No modern poetical work in any other country of the 
world has reached so "pore a position, and readers of this 
delightful rendering wil! readily understand the reason...... It 
is spontaneous and fresh, and gives one the feeling that it 
must have been created in the open air.”—Glasgow Herald. 


This day is published, 


The FIRST SAINTS: Character and 
Church Studies in the New Testament. By the Rev. 
JAMES RANKIN, D.D., Author of ‘A Handbook of 
the Church of Scotland,’ ‘ The Creed in Scotland,’ ‘ Cha- 
racter Studies in the Old Testament,’ &c. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


This day is published, 


The PROSE WORKS of Rev. R. S. 
HAWKER. Vicar of Morwenstow, including Footprints 
of Former Men in Far Cornwall. Carefully Re-Edited. 
With Sketches never before published. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 





THE NOVEL OF THE SEASON. 
POPULAR EDITION, price 6s. 


MONA MACLEAN, MEDICAL 
STUDENT. By GRAHAM TRAVERS. In 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. 6s. 

* The cleverest novel we have read for a long time.” 

S; tor. 

“* Stands forth by itself as one of the freshest and brightest 
novels of the time.”— Academy. 

“Is distinctly an up-to-date novel......Clever and charm- 
ing.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“Is told with unfailing brightness and spirit.”—Graphic. 

“* A very remarkable work indeed.”—Queen, 

“* Is decidedly a novel to be read.”— Times, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London, 








HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 
LIST. 


—_——— 


PROF. HENRY DRUMMOND 
THE EVOLUTION OF MAN. 


*,* Fall and authorized Reports of Prof. Drum- 
mond’s Lowell Lectures, now being delivered in 
Boston, are given in THE BRITISH WEEKLY. 
The Fifth appears this week. Every Thursday, 1d. 





HOW TO DEAL WITH SOCIAL DISTRESS. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. 6s. cloth, gilt top, 


A COLONY OF MERCY; 
Or, Social Christianity at Work. 
By JULIE SUTTER. 


With 22 Illustrations and a Plan. 


“In ‘A Colony of Mercy’ we have a full and glowin 
description of the working of the epileptic colony of Bethel, 
near Bielefeld, in Germany. This colony, started twenty- 
five years ago upon a very modest scale, has gathered around 
it several supplementary institutions, including one of 
those ‘ labour colonies’ which so well deserve the attention 
of practical reformers. The enthusiasm of the authorcss 
seems not more than is justified by the facts.”— Times. 





DR. FAIRBAIRN’S NEW WORK. 
SECOND EDITION, now ready, 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


CHRIST IN MODERN THEOLOGY. 


By A. M. FAIRBAIRN, D.D., 
Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford. 


“‘ An important contribution to theological literature.” 
Times. 


PROF. RAMSAY’S NEW WORK. 
With Maps and Illustrations, 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


THE CHURCH IN THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE, 
Before A.D. 170. 


By W. M. RAMSAY, M.A., 
Professor of Humanity in the University of Aberdeen. 


“This is a book of the very first importance.”—Speaker. 








Now ready, THIRD EDITION, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
IRISH IDYLLS. 
By JANE BARLOW. 
“‘ The ‘ Irish Idylls’ are delightful reading.”—Ath 


‘* There are ane, of as much promise in ‘ Irish Idylls 
as any to be found in ‘ Scenes of Clerical Life.’”— Truth. 


MR. J. M. BARRIE’S WORKS. 


~~ 


1. A WINDOW IN THRUMS. 
By J. M. BARRIE, 
ELEVENTH EDITION. Buckram, gilt top, crown 8vo. 6s. 


2. AULD LICHT IDYLLS. 
By J. M. BARRIE. 
EIGHTH EDITION. Buckram, gilt top, crown 8vo. 6s. 


3. MY LADY NICOTINE. 
By J. M. BARRIE. 
FIFTH EDITION. Buckram, gilt top, crown 8vo. 6s. 


4. WHEN A MAN’S SINGLE. 
By J. M. BARRIE. 
SIXTH EDITION. Buckran, gilt top, crown 8vo. 6s. 























London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 
27, Puternoster-row. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.'S LIST. 


THE REFUGEES: a Tale of Two Continents. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, Author of ‘ Micah Clarke,’ &c. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 25s. 6d. 


LEEDS MERCUR Y.—“ An extremely well-told romance of real and sustained power.” 

GLASGOW HERALD.—“ Certainly a book to read; it marks a very distinct progress in the author's already notable 
career.” 

DAILY TELEGR 4PH.—“ The reader will here find abundant store of exciting adventures, told with a graphic and 
descriptive skill which will add to the author's already considerab!e reputation.” 

SCOTSMAN,—“ Mr. Conan Doyle has fairly surpassed himself in his new story, ‘ The Refugees.’ The whole book is 
conceived in a fine spirit of romance, and wrought out with a vigour to which this author's readers are now accustomed, 
but which has never been shown to better effect than here. The story will increase its author's reputation and enjoy a 
widespread popularity.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ The book is alive with rapid action and abounds with dramatic incident. The lero and his 
friend from America, Amos Green, meet with adventures well-nigh as many and as terrific as do the three musketeers in 
Dumas’ immortal story. In France they fight for their lives over and over again with the emissaries of the Jesuits and the 
pomears of the king's abaudoned mistress ; in America they defend their scalps against Red Indian braves; and in both 
countries they fight with a gallantry so distinguished and against odds so desperate as to make one hold one’s breath. They 
are never out of danger from the first page to the last...... The first and second volumes will interest most men and women 
who are not bigoted disciples of Mr. W. D. Howells, and exclusive lovers of the novel in which nothing happens. The third 
will be read with rapture by boys (let us hope their name is legion) for whom ‘The Spy’ and ‘The Pathfinder’ still have 
irresistible charms. Mr. Doyle’s Indians are really splendid. We have never met a redskin whom we like better than 
¢ her a —— conclusion, we have to thank Mr. Conan Doyle for giving us an interesting, exciting, and thoroughly 
readable - 








With 6 Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE 
Right Hon. ROBERT LOWE, 


VISCOUNT SHERBROOKE. 
With a Memoir of Sir John Coape Sherb:ooke, G.C.B., sometime Governor-General of Canada. 


By A. PATCHETT MARTIN. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE,—“ Here will be found all the information necessary for arriving at a correct estimate 
of Lowe's career.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ These two volumes tell the story both of the private and public career of Lord Sherbrooke 
with admirable fulness and are supplemented with interesting contributions from friends and relatives.” 
DAILY NEWS.—“ Mr. A. Patchett Martin is a fortunate biographer. He has been able to place in the forefront of his 
00k a valuable chapter of autobiography written by Lord Sherbrooke; while Lord Selborne has given hima sketch of a 
sixty years’ friendship with the subject of the memoir.” 








With a Map and 54 Illustrations, 8vo, 18s. 


WHERE THREE EMPIRES MERT: 


A NARRATIVE OF RECENT TRAVEL IN KASHMIR, WESTERN TIBET, BALTISTAN, LADAK, GILGIT, 
AND THE ADJOINING COUNTRIES. 


By E. F. KNIGHT, Author of ‘ The Cruise of the Falcon,’ &c. 


*,* This work contains a description of a visit to the Lamaseries of Western Tibet, an explanation of our present policy 
in Kashmir and in the countries beyond Gilgit, and of the steps that are being taken to safeguard our interests on that 
portion of the North-West frontier of India.” 

SCOTSMAN.—“ Mr. Knight has written a vivid and admirably clear narrative of the expedition which was one of 
the most important, most ably conducted, and most successful in the annals of our frontier campaigns.” 

NATIONAL OBSERVER.—“ Mr. Knight's last two hundred pages should come as a revelation. Throughout his 
book it is hard for the most jaded to be bored...... Many of the pictures are extremely useful, especially those of the positions 
be won at Nilt. It is probably the fact that no war of ours has ever been at once so excellently told aud so accurately 

ustrated. 

Hon. G. N. Curzon, M.P., in the PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ This is one of the best books upon one of the most 
important subjects that have been published for many years...... Mr. Knight’s observations on the position and prestige of 
his eign pe in the East are sound and refreshing, and his grasp of political problems is uniformly sure. All Anglo- 
Indians will, and all Englishmen ought to, welcome his book. The map is serviceable without being complicated ; and the 
illustrations, from the author’s own camera, are excellent.” 


An INTRODUCTION to ENGLISH ECONOMIC HISTORY and 


THEORY. By W. J. ASHLEY, M.A., Professor of Political Economy in Harvard University, sometime Fellow 
of Lincoln College, Oxford. Part II. The END of the MIDDLE AGES. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


ESSAYS on RURAL HYGIENE. By Georce Vivian Poors, M.D. 


F.R.C.P. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
“The book is one which can be thoroughly recommended to all interested in the problems with which it deals. It is 
well written, and contains much valuable t ing.” —Scot 


SEFTON: a Descriptive and Historical Account. Comprising the 


Collected Notes and Researches of the late Rev. ENGELBERT HORLEY, M.A., late Member Historic Society of 
Lancashire and Cheshire, Rector 1871-1883. Together with the Records of the Mock Corporation. By W. D. CAROE, 
M.A (Cantab.), Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects, Member Historic Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire, and KE, J. A. GORDON. With 17 Plates and 32 Illustrations in the Text. Royal 8vo. 3ls. 6d. 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES. 


A TREATISE on the ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY of the POINT, 


LINE, CIRCLE, and CONIC SECTIONS: containing an Account of its most recent Extensions, with numerovs 
Examples, By JOHN CASEY, LL.D. F.8.S. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUMES. 


FROUDE'’S (J. A.) The HISTORY of ENG- | HELMHOLTZ’S (Professor) POPULAR LEC- 
LAND, from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the TURES on SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. New Edition, 
Spanish Armada. 12 vols. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. (In with Autobiography of the Author, and 68 Woodcuts. 
course of publication. Vols. I.-X. now ready.) \ 2 vols. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 











London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO, New York: 15, East 16th-strect, 





COMPLETION OF 
THE UNIVERSAL ATLAS. 





Now ready, complete in 1 vol, strongly bound 
in cloth, price 30s. net; or bound in 
half-morocco, 35s. net, 


TELE 


UNIVERSAL ATLAS. 


A NEW AND COMPLETE GENERAL 
ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 
With 117 Pages of Maps, handsomely pro- 


duced in Colours, and a complete Index 
of about 125,000 Names. 





“The best and cheapest atlas ever pro- 
duced in this country...... We have no hesita- 
tion in commending it thoroughly. The maps 
are clear, full of accurate information, and 
yet not overloaded with detail. In all essen- 
tial respects they contrast most favourably 
with the maps to be found in many atlases 
of far greater pretension and much higher 
price.” —Times. 

“Tncomparably the fullest, clearest, and 
cheapest yet produced.”—Daily Telegraph. 


“Unrivalled for combined excellence and 
cheapness,”—Dazly News. 


“We have examined it closely as regards 
many out-of-the-way places on five continents, 
and in no case have we found the information 
wrong or confused...... We have not been able, 
indeed, to find a single fault with the work, 
and at every page we have been struck with 
some admirable feature. Even in the case of 
recent little wars we have been unable to 
spot either an error or vagueness in the 
terrain, and that is more than can be said of 
any other map within our knowledge...... We 
do not know its equal either in price or 
quality.”—Daily Chronicle. 


“An admirable atlas; probably the best 
for its price yet published. The Indian maps 
—and, indeed, all maps of the British Em- 
pire—are admirably full. We congratulate 
Messrs. Cassell on a great work successfully 
achieved.” —Spectator. 


“ Every map is up to date, not only in such 
vast territories as Equatorial and Southern 
Africa, but with regard to a matter so limited 
in area as the fishery dispute in Newfound- 
land, where the French shore is clearly 
marked.”—Bradford Observer. 

*,* A Specimen Map, with Full Frespectus, x ill be sent, 

post free, on ¢ pplication, 
CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Ludgate-hil], London. 
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PUBLISHED BY 


B. H. BLACKWELL, 


50 and 51, BROAD-STREET, OXFORD. 


ne 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 


RIXAE OXONIENSIS. 
By SAMUEL F. HULTON, New College. 


Illustrated with Views of Demolished Buildings of 
Oxford, taken from Skelton’s ‘ Oxonia Antiqua 
Restaurata.’ 


“Mr. Hulton deserves the greatest credit for the manner 
in which he has performed his work. It would be impossible 
to give a better and more interesting account of University 
life than he has done. Without being superficial he avoids 
the dulness of much historical learning, and his book is one 
which every one interested in University life or the manners 
and customs of medieval England will read with much 
profit and pleasure.”’— Scotsman, 


“The book is full of good things. We can give unreserved 
praise to the illustratiors.”—Academy, 


“ Mr. Hulton has skimmed the cream of Wood and Hearne 
and Prideaux with excellent taste and judgment.” 
Oxford Magazine. 
“ An entertaining little volume; one which will probably 
be read, where a graver and more laborious work might have 
been neglected.”— Spectator, 


** An excellent example of local history.”— World. 


“A welcome contribution, more especially to that portion 
of history which deals with the relations between the Uni- 
versity and the city.”— Vanity Fair. 


**A charming little book.”—Cambridge Review. 
“A readable and entertaining compilation,”— 7imes. 


** A compilation from historical records which the author 
has joined so deftly that the reader need not skip a page.” 
Saturday Keview. 
* An extremely entertaining book.”— Yorkshire Post, 


(London: METHUEN & Co.) 


Imperial 16mo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


WITH DOUBLE PIPE. By Owen 
SEAMAN, Author of ‘(@£dipus the Wreck,’ and Joint- 
Author of ‘ Paulopostprandials.’ 

‘Among pleasant poems of to-day let not one forget to 
name Owen Seaman's clever and melodious volume ‘ With 
Double Pipe.’ Mr Seaman pipes through either mask, the 
serious and the smiling, and pipes well,” 

Mr. ANDREW LanG in n’s Magazine. 

“Mr. Seaman is always clever and at home with the 
literary instrumert which he wields...... Of the serious verse 
* Death. by Misadventure’ is a powerfully told tragedy...... 
We hope to hear of Mr. S again.” —Spectator. 

“* Composed principally of brightly humorous verse, which 
has already seen the light in the Cambridge Review and the 
Oxford Magazine, or at least some portion of it...... Whether 
sad or gay, Mr. Seaman’s productions are of a nature to 

lease the cultivated lover of verse.” —Morning Post. 

** This little book of verses needs no introduction to any 
one acquainted with Mr. Seaman’s previous work in the 
Cambridge Review. To those to whom the author's name is 
not familiar we have at pleasure in recommending the 
formation of an acquaintance with ‘With Doub!e Pipe’ as 
speedily as may be...... Perhaps ‘Coming Out’ is the 
cleverest.’...... ‘An Introduction to a Classical Theme’ is 
also delightfully fresh.”—Cambridge Review. 


(London: SIMPKIN& Co. Cambridge: E. Jounson.) 


LOVE LIES BLEEDING, with a 


Translation of the Pervigilium Veneris. 83 pp. l6mo. sewed, 
1s. 6d. net. 
“The poems which are the contents of ‘Love Lies Bleeding’ are 
especially pretty and musical.’’— Atheneum. 


RY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


LOVE in a MIST. 100 pp. 


sewed, ls. 6d. net. 
“The anonymous author has something to say; he has realized 
acutely many of the shifting moods of what is ess€ntially modern love ; 
he has the lyrical note, a delicate touch on words.”—Atheneu m. 
“Filled from eover to cover with the dainty expression of the same 
fancy that attracted us before.”—Oxford Magazine. 








16mo. 


€rown 8yo. limp eloth, 2s. 6d. net, 


The JESUITS in POLAND. The 
Lothian Essay, 1892. By A F. POLLARD, B.A., Jesus College 

“A singularly able prize essay.”— Manchester Guardian. 

“An able essay....There is a vast amount of information.”— Rock. 

“One of the most scholarly, most convincing, and witha! one of the 
most impartial treatises on this subject that has ever come under our 
gy see ny Union. 

“Is well worthy of becoming known to a larger audientre....May be 
read both with profit and pleasure "—Oxford Magczime. 


(London: METHUEN & Co.) 





Oxford : 
3B. H, BLACKWELL, 50 and 51, Broad-stre:t, 





Just published, 


RICHARD WAGNER AND HIS WORKS: 


THE STORY OF HIS LIFE, WITH CRITICAL COMMENTS 


By HENRY T. FINCK. 
With 2 Portraits. 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 1/. 1s. i 
Mr. Finck’s familiarity with the vast volume of Wagner literature, his ardent and uncompromising 
admiration for Wagner's genius, and his aggressive, racy style, give to this book both a lasting value and a 
piquant flavour which every music lover will appreciate. The book is both a full review of Wagner’s life, 
the dramatic episodes of which are treated with unusual fulness, and a summary and critical analysis of 
the musical and poetic contents of his writings, rich in anecdote and apposite quotation, 
London: H. GREVEL & Co. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE ROMANES LECTURE. . 


EVOLUTION AND ETHICS. 


By the Right Hon. T. H, HUXLEY, LL.D, F.RS, 


BEING THE ROMANES LECTURE DELIVERED IN THE SHELDONIAN 
THEATRE AT OXFORD, MAY 18, 1893. 


8vo. sewed, 2s, net. 


WILLIAM GEORGE WARD and the CATHOLIC REVIVAL. 


By WILFRID WARD. 6vo. l4s. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


WILLIAM GEORGE WARD and the OXFORD MOVEMENT. With a 


Portrait. New Edition, with Additions. 8vo. 14s. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ The picture which Mr. Wilfrid Ward draws of his father is, quite apart from the his- 
torical importance of his relation to the Oxford Movement, one of singular interest. Many things of which we are told are 
extremely entertaining......All the story of his life is curiously interesting, and Mr. Wilfrid Ward has told it in the happiest 
way.” 

DUBLIN REVIEW.—“ The manner in which a gifted son has reproduced the story of a gifted father’s earlier career 
will add much to the reader’s enjoyment. His skilful and happy mingling of the light and of the serious ; his clear analysis 
of his father’s opinions and philosophy; his own valuable and scholarlike résumé of the revival in which his father took so 


prominent a share—are beyond praise.” . : we : 
ACADEM ¥.—“This volume has several sources of interest. It is a mine of ood stories; it is a picture of a very 


singular and lovable man; it is a real contribution to the history of ecclesiastical parties. 
NEW BOOK BY MR. F. W. H. MYERS. 


SCIENCE and a FUTURE LIFE, and other Essays. 


By F. W. H. MYERS, M.A. Globe 8vo. 5s. 
NEW BOOK BY MISS MARIANNE NORTH. 


SOME FURTHER RECOLLECTIONS of a HAPPY LIFE. 


By MARIANNE NORTH. Edited by her Sister, Mrs. J. A. SYMONDS. Crown 8vo. 83. 6d. net. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


RECOLLECTIONS of a HAPPY LIFE. Being the Autobiography of 
MARIANNE NORTH. Edited by her Sister, Mrs. J. A. SYMONDS. With Portraits. 2vols. Second Edition. 
Extra crown 8vo. 17s. net. 

DAILY CHRONICLE,—“ This is a book which will live......The book is quite unique; to review it at all adequately 


in our columns would be impossible. 
Dr. Jessopp in the NINETEENTH CENTURY.—“ I think it would be difficult, perhaps impossible, to find in English 
literature so beautiful an autobiography as this. To begin with, it is the only autobiography I ever read of which it can be 


said that it errs on the side of brevity, if it errs at all.” 
NEW REVIEW.—“ No recent book of travels has approached Miss North’s ‘ Recollections of a Happy Life’ for fresh- 


ness and charm.” 
SECOND EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


A SHORT ACCOUNT of the HISTORY of MATHEMATICS. 


By WALTER W. ROUSE BALL, Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge, and of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. net. 
OXFORD MAGAZ/NE.—"' This is a most interesting book, not only for those who are mathematicians, but for the 


much larger circle of those who care to trace the course of general scientific progress.” 
ACADEM ¥Y.—* Students of mathematics have reason to be grateful for the vast amount of information which has been 


” 





. 


condensed into this short account. 


The SOIL in RELATION to HEALTH. By Henry A. Miers, of 


the Natural History Department of the British Museum, and ROGER CROSSKEY, M.A. D.P.H., Fellow of the 
British Institute of Public Health. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


WILLIAM KITCHEN PARKER, F.R.S. A Short Memoir. By 


. J e—cceal PARKER, B.Sc. F.R.S., Professor of Biology in the University of Otago, New Zealand. Crown 8vo. 
s. net. 
NEW VOLUME OF MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 


AESCHYLUS.—CHOEPHORI. With an Introduction, Com- 


mentary, and Translation. By A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. 12s. 
THE FIFTH PART OF THE DICTIONARY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


DICTIONARY of POLITICAL ECONOMY. Containing Articles 


on the Main Subjects usually dealt with by Economic Writers. Edited by R. H. INGLIS PALGRAVE, F.R.S. 
Part V. DE CARDENAS—DRAWING,. Royal 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


SURVIVALS in CHRISTIANITY. Studies in the Theology of 


the Divine Immanence. Special Lectures delivered before the Episcopal Theological School at. Cambridge, 
- nd + dang iu 1892, by CHARLES JAMES WOOD, Reetor of St. Paul’s, Lockhaven, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 
rown 8vo. 6s. 


A TEXT-BOOK of NEEDLEWORK, KNITTING, and CUTTING 


OUT, with Methods of Teaching. By ELIZABETH ROSEVEAR, Senior Teacher and Lecturer on Needlework at 
the Training College, €toz:kwell, London, S.W. With Original I:lustrations and Technical Diagrams, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MACMILLAN & CO, London. 
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DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO ADMIRAL H.R.H. THE 
DUKE OF EDINBURGH, K.G. 


Tastefully printed in large 8vo. size, and handsomely bound, price 21s. 50 copies have 
been printed on Large Paper, price 21, 2s, net to Subscribers. A few copies bound in wood from 
“ Cook's Tree,” price 21. 2s. net ; and Large-Paper copies, 4l. 4s. net. 

his FIRST 


CAPTAIN COOK’S JOURNAL of 
VOYAGE ROUND the WORLD, in H.M. Bark 
“ Hndeavour,” 1768-71, being a Reprint of the 
Original MS., Edited, with Notes and an Intro- 
duction, by Capt. WHARTON, R.N. Illustrated 
by Charts of the track and Discoveries made. 


ELLIoT Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, 








JUST PUBLISHED, IN ONE VOLUME, PRICE SIX SHILLINGS, 


CHILDREN OF THE GHETTO. 


A Study of a Peculiar People. 
By I. ZANGWILL. 
NEW EDITION, WITH GLOSSARY, 


JUST PUBLISHED, POPULAR EDITION, PRICE THREE-AND-SIXPENCE, 


ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN. 


By AMELIE RIVES, 
Author of ‘The Quick or the Dead?’ &c. 


JUST PUBLISHED, PRICE THREE-AND-SIXPENCE, 


MR. PUNCH’S POCKET IBSEN. 


A Collection of some of the Master’s best-known Dramas, Condensed, Revised, and slightly Re-arranged 
for the benefit of the Earnest Student. 


By F. ANSTEY. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY BERNARD PARTRIDGE. 
London: Wm. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford-street, W.C. 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO,, Ltd. 


The New Volume of the ‘PARCHMENT LIBRARY,’ SELEC- 
TIONS from the WRITINGS of WILLIAM BLAKE, edited, 
with an Introduction, by LAURENCE HOUSMAN, with 
Frontispiece representing by Photogravure an Example-of Blake’s 
Illustrations of the Book of Job, is now ready. Elzevir 8vo. 
parchment, 6s.; vellum, 7s. 6d. 


The Third Volume of the Series of “* BOOKS ABOUT BOOKS,” edited 
by ALFRED W. POLLARD, entitled ‘BOOKS in MANU- 
SCRIPT: a Short Introduction to their Study and Use, with a 
Chapter on Records,’ illustrated with 8 Plates, by FALCONER 
MADAN, M.A., is now ready, price 6s. net. 








TWO NEW NOVELS. 
The PERSONAL HISTORY of JIM DUNCAN: a Chronicle of 
Small Beer. A New Novel, in three volumes, by JOHN PEN- 
NINGTON MARSDEN, is to be had at all Libraries. 


SCOTSMAN.—‘‘In the aim of producing a thoroughly interesting book it may be admitted that Mr. Marsden has 
been highly successful. The autobiography of the person so named (Jim Duncan], written as it is with power and literary 
skill of high merit, makes a welcome diversion in the realm of fiction.” 


A WOMAN’S CRUSADE. A New Novel, in three volumes, by a 
DAME of the PRIMROSE LEAGUE, is now ready at all 


Lnbraries. 
PATERNOSTER HOUSE, Charing Cross-road. 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 
LIS T. 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’, 


STEPHEN REMARX. A Story of 
Society and Religion. By the Hon. and Rev. 
JAMES ADDERLEY, formerly Head of Oxford 
House and Ch. Ch. Mission, East London. 
Small 8vo. 3s, 6d. 

“Written with a vigour, warmth, and sincerity which 
cannot fail to captivate the reader’s attention and command 
his respect "—Daily Telegraph. 

‘** A little book, but one of which much will be heard.” 

ecord. 





Now ready at all Booksellers’, 


The CULTIVATION and USE of 
IMAGINATION. By the Right Hon. G. J. 
GOSCHEN, M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


Uniform with the above, 


The POLITICAL VALUE of HISTORY. 
By W. E. H. LECKY, LL.D. D.C.L. An 
Address delivered at the Midland Institute. 
Reprinted, with Additions, 
2s. 6d. 


FOURTH EDITION now ready, 


ENGLAND in EGYPT. By Alfred 
MILNER. Witha Map, Demy 8vo. 16s. 


Now ready at all Booksellers’, 


POEMS, OLD and NEW. By Charles 
D. BELL, D.D., Rector of Cheltenham, and 
Hon. Canon of Carlisle, Author of ‘ Voices from 
the Lakes,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“In the amount of his workmanship, in the variety of it, 
and in the excellence of it, he makes a claim which will 
hardly be disputed, still less rejected, for a place not simply 

amongst occasional writers of poetry, but distinctly for a 

place amongst the poets.”—Record. 


HUME’S TREATISE of MORALS, 
and SELECTIONS from the TREATISE of 
the PASSIONS. With an Introduction by 
JAMES H. HYSLOP, Ph.D., Instructor in 
Logic, Ethics, and Psychology, Columbia 
College, New York. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


OUTLINE of the PRINCIPLES of 
HISTORY. By JOHANN GUSTAV DROYSEN, 
late Professor of History in the University of 
Berlin. With Biographical Sketch of the 
Author. Translated by E. BENJAMIN ADAMS, 
President of Brown University. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


POULTRY KEEPING; as an Indust 
for Farmers and Cottagers. By EDWAR 
BROWN, F.L.S. 14 Full-Page Plates and 
nearly 50 smaller Illustrations. 4to. Second 
Edition. 6s. 


A small Handbook on the same subject. 


INDUSTRIAL POULTRY KEEPING. 
By EDWARD BROWN, F.L.S. Crown 8vo. 
boards, 1s, 


A BOOK about the GARDEN and the 
GARDENER. By the Very Rev.S. REYNOLDS 
HOLE, Dean of Rochester. With Steel Front- 
ispiece by John Leech. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


A BOOK about ROSES. By the Ver 
Rev. 8S. REYNOLDS HOLE. Thirteenth Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ANIMAL SKETCHES: a Popular 
Book of Natural History. By Prof. LLOYD 
MORGAN. With nearly 60 Illustrations. 
7s. 6d. 

“One of the most simply delightful books about natural 
history that has come under our notice since the days of 

Frank Buckland.”—Guardian, 


ECHOES of OLD COUNTY LIFE: 
Recollections of Sport, Society, Politics, and 
Farming in the Good Old Times. By J. K. 
FOWLER, of Aylesbury. With numerous 
Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. - 

*.* Also a Large-Paper Edition of 200 copies 
only, 21%, net. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 








London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 
87, Bedford-street, Strand, W.C. 
Publisher to the India Office. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIST. 


—_—o—.. 
NOW READY, 


A HISTORY of MUSIC. To the 
Time of the Troubadours. By J. F. ROWBOTHAM. 
A New and Revised Edition. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE 
LIBRARIES. 


Each in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
— oo 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MRS. SEVERN.’ 


MRS. ELPHINSTONE of DRUM. By 


Mrs. STEVENSON, Author of * Juliet,’ &. 








“* DUAL LIVES,’ by J.C. CHILLINGTON, 
is one of the most original and powerful novels that 
have appeared in the course of the current spring.” 

Daily Telegraph. 





“‘ELSIE’S ART LIFE,’ by Mrs. A. M. 
Diehl, is an extremely entertaining book, which 
deals almost exclusively with the ‘inside track’ of 
the musical profession in all its branches as prac- 
tised in this country...... The author writes with 
intimate knowledge of ‘the profession,’ the mem- 
bers of which will probably peruse her brilliant 
novel with none the less interest because she muni- 
festly entertains an unfavourable opinion of them, 
and does not hesitate to give it free and full ex- 
pression.”—Daily Telegraph. 





“ The cruel stepmother, the careless stepmother, 
the jealous variety, and others, all odious, have 
long been favourite puppets for the novelist to make 
dance. Now comes a turn of luck for the unfor- 
tunate second wives of men with children; for 
MARGERY HOLLIS portrays a model step- 
mother whose stepdaughter is devoted to her, 
THROUGH THICK and THIN claims com- 
mendation not only by the uncommonness of the 
idea of the novel, but by its working out and sustain- 
ment,”— World, 





A NEW EDITION READY THIS DAY. 


‘The SOUL of LILITH. By Marie 
CORELLI, Author of ‘ Ardath,’ &c. Fifth Edition. In 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 








“‘Mrs. Wood has certainly an art of novel-writing which 
no rival posseeses in the same degree or kind. It is not, we 
fancy, a common experience for any one to leave one of these 
novels unfinished.’ "—Speciator, 


BETWEEN ONE AND Two MILLION CoprEs oF 


MRS. HENRY WOOD'S NOVELS 


have been sold since publication. 
A Sale excelled only, if excelled, by that of the 


Novels of Sir Walter Scott & Charles Dickens. 


Thirty-four Novels of this favourite Author can be had 

separately, well printed on good ear” and neatly bound, 
price 38. 

EAST are NE. (250th Thousand.) 
The CHANNINGS. 
MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. 
The SHADOW of ASHLYDYAT. 
LORD gat DAUGHTERS. 
VERNER’S PR | ROLAND YORKE. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. (First Series.) 
MILDRED ARKELL. | ST. MARTIN'S EVE. 
TREVLYN HOLD. | The RED COURT FARM. 
GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL. 


WITHIN the MAZE. | oat peer. 
LADY ADELAIDE. | OSWALD CRA 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. (Second Series. , 

ANNE HEREFORD. | DENE HOLLOW. 
EDINA. A LIFE’S SECRET. 

COURT nae. | LADY GRACE. 
BESSY RANE. 


PARKWATER. 
The UNHOLY WISH, The FOGGY NIGHT at OFFORD, &c. 


JOHNNY LUDLOW. (Third Séries.) 
The MASTER of GREYLANDS. 
ORVILLE COLLEGE. | POMEROY ABBEY. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. (Fourth Series.) 

ADAM GRAINGER. 

JOHNNY LUDLOW. (Fifth Series.) 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
New Burlington-street, W. 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 








HURST & BLACKETT’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


> 
NEW WORK, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. price 12s. 


MY CONTEMPORARIES, 1830-1870. 


By WILLIAM AKCHER-SHEE. 


NOW READY, 62nd Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo. with the Arms beautifully 
engraved, 31s. 6d. bound, giit edges, 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONET- 


= for 1893. Under the Especial Patronage of HER MAJESTY, 

id Corrected by the Nobility. 
“The sixty-second edition of ‘Lodge's Peerage and Barone’ ‘Is 
even more complete in its information, and more convenient in its 
cross-references, &c., than its sixty-one predecessors. There is sarely 


little room left for improvement in future issues.” 
Morning Post, Jan. 18, 1893. 


“This is the most sumptuous peerage we know in this country, and 
it is in every res got up with scrupulous care. G as the paper, 
printing, illustrations, and general technique are, the editing appears 
to represent equally minute attention to details.’ "Queen, Jan. 21, 1893. 


NEW WORK, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. price 12s. illustrated, 


FAR CATHAY and FARTHER 


INDIA. By Major-General A. RUXTON MACMAHON, formerly 
HLM. Political Agent at the Court of Ava. 


NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


The SAFFRON ROBE. By Margaret 


B. CROSS, Author of ‘Thyme and Rue,’ ‘Stolen Honey,’ &c. 2 vols. 


DISINHERITED. By Henry Cress- 
pias Author of ‘A Modern Greek Heroine,’ ‘A Wily Widow,’ &c. 
A BROKEN IDOL. By Adeline Ser- 


GEANT, Author of ‘Caspar Brooke's Daughter,’ ‘Sir Anthony,’ 
&c. 3 vols. 


The FORBIDDEN SACRIFICE. By 


W. H. DE WINTON, Author of ‘St. Michael’s Eve.’ 3 vols. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘VIVA.’ 


SECOND EDITION of DEAREST. 


vs Mrs. ——- Author of ‘Viva,’ ‘ My Lord and My Lady,’ 


Bs Witten with the good taste and the good breeding which are 
characteristic of all Mrs. Forrester’s works, it gives us, in the step- 
mother of Mr. anne yl and in the young lady wh 4 
limited influence over her daughter, and is the ‘ aearcst’ of the 
two types which reveal at once the author's knowledge of the world aol 
her self-restraint—for either the one or the other might easily have 
run into caricature in less skilful hands.”— World. 


BETWEEN TWO OPINIONS. By 


ALGERNON got Author of ‘A Moorland Idyl,’ ‘A Village 
Hampden,’ &e. 3 vo! 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 


Crown 8vo. uniformly bound, bevelled boards, each 3s. 6d. 


4) RAINBOW at NIGHT. | a ie ag gRBATRICE 
the 2a" of ‘Mistress | COPE. 


A mance a “ne nano, 





JANET. By Mrs. Oliphant. By Jessie Fothergill. 
CSaUGHTER, By Adeline Ser-|NINETTE. By the Author 
geant. if ‘ Vera,’ ‘ Blue Roses,’ 


PART of the — A CROOKED oats By 
Ey Beatrice Whi! 

1 be A AWAKENING of MARY 

By Beatrice Whitby. 

ewo ENGLISH GIRLS. 
Ry Mabel Hart. 

HIS LITTLE MOTHER. 
By the Author of ‘John Halifax, 
Gentleman.’ 


“a BAGO WHY. By 
Beatrice Whi 


MAHME ieee. By G. 
Manville Fenn. 





The IDES of MARCH. By 
G. M. Robins. 





A SELECTION FROM 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY. 
EACH IN A SINGLE VOLUME, PRICE 5s, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HALIFAX.’ 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE-|CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE, 
AN. A NOBLE LIFE. 

A WOMAN'S TH THOUGHTS | HANNAH. 

ALEPH for a ay The UNKIND WORD. 

NOTHING NEW. A BRAVE LADY. 

MISTRESS and MAID. STUDIES from LIF#. 

The WOMAN’S KINGDOM. | YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘SAM SLICK.’ 
NATURE AND ane ® OLD JUDGE; or, Life 


NATORE, in a Colony. 
WISE SAWS and MODERN |*EAI7S of AMERICAN 
INSTANCES. | mo AMERICANS at HOME, 


BY DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD, 
DAVID ELGINBROD. ALEO FORBES, 
ROBERT FaLconek. | 818 GIBBIE. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


ADAM GRAEME. LIFE of IRVING. 
LAIRD of NORLAW. | A ROSE in JUNE. 
AGNES. PHBE, JUNIOR. 


IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS. 
London: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED. 





‘ 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—_——— 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
‘DARK: A TALE OF THE DOWN COUNTRY.’ 
On May 26, POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo. 6s. 


DARK: a Tale of the Down Country. 


By Mrs. STEPHEN BATSON. 


“ This tale of the Down 7 rte in several respects remarkable. 
But the distinctive merit of ‘ Dark’ is to be found in its vivid present, 


ae of the Rpt en Wessex villagers....The author of 
ng and life of the Wessex rustic with a fear less 
fidelity. F Times. 

a Tale of the Down Country,’ is a remarkable novel. It 
deale wit with an incident that is Kd too common, and in less delicate 
hands is always wit! ble skill and in a manner to 
offend 1 no one save those Bey shrink from looking at all facts in the 
face.”—Mr. James Parn in the Illustrated News. 





NEW VOLUMES OF SMITH, ELDER & co.’S 
POPULAR 2s. AND 2s. 6d, SERIES. 

On May 26, POPULAR Loe ay h. Sap. © I ag a pictorial cover, 2s. 

A WOMAN of the ‘WORLD: an 


Every-day Story. By z MABEL ROBINSON, Author of ‘Disen- 
chantment,’ ‘The Plan of Campaign,’ &c. 
_ “<& Woman of the World’ Lene reg 


an 
“Well and ably written. . - ‘book that it isa ~~ read.” 


Graphic. 
“It would be difficult to praise too — pp! some of the author’ 's work. 
She Radiwrg ips: with \ soa power | and truth; neither her pathos nor her 





ded as an pti y able, 








In the press, gest ge EDITION, fcap. 8vo. boards, — cover, 
s. each; and limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. eac! 


The SLAVE of the LAMP. By Henry 


SETON MERRIMAN, Author of ‘ Young Mistley,’ &c. 
(Ready Tune 26. 


The NEW RECTOR. By Stanley J. 


WEYMAN, Author of ‘ The House of the Wolf,’ &c. 
(Ready July 26. 


On May 26 (Sixpence), New Series, No. 120, 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
JUNE, containing Mrs. CURGENVEN of 
CURGENVEN. By S. Baring-Gould, Author 
of ‘ Mehalah,’ ‘Court Royal,’ &c. Chaps. 52 to 
End—IN the NEW FOREST—The BISHOP'S 
NOMINEE — SOME HIGH NOTES — MY 
FIRST ELEPHANT—The COUNTESS 
RADNA. By W. E. Norris, Author of ‘ Matri- 
mony,’ ‘ Heaps of Money,’ &c. Chaps, 44 to End. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF ANSTEY’S 
TALKING HORSE.’ 
Just published, CHEAP EDITION, crown 8vo. limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The TALKING HORSE, and other 


Tales. By F. ANSTEY, Author of ‘Vice Versa,’ ‘A Failen Idol,’ 
“The Giant's Robe,’ ‘ The Pariah,’ &c. 
“A capital set of stories, —— y clever and witty, often pathetic, 


and always momen "—Saturda: 
“The of mortals, ia his | most acon — could hardly 


resist the fun —E The Talking Horse.’ 


NEW VOLUME BY “ ASON OF THE MARSHES.” 
Just published, crown 8vo. 5s. 


FOREST TITHES, and other Studies 


from gg By the Author of ‘ ’ Woodland, Moor, and Stream,’ &c. 
Edited by J. WEN. 
“The book oun be read. It is full of the spirit of the South 
Country, and as we read it we seem to hear cap the rocker of oad mill- 
bi A yo of the water-fowl, and the splash of 
oroughly recommend the book to sitter lovers of Nature as 


a living ‘picture of many British animals in their native haunts.” 
Natural Science. 


A VOLUME OF STORIES OF HUMBLE LIFE. 
Just published, crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


A PAIR of LOVERS, and other Tales. 

“The Short and Simple Annals of the rot By IDA LEMON. 

“It is long since we have read anything unaffectedly charming as 
Miss Ida Lemon's book, Indeed, from first to last the little book is both 
with regret." and ene to be read with pleasure and lay down 

t) _— 

“It isa comfort in these days to find a pen which can —— slum 
life—East-End London slum-life—with delicacy and pathos, and without 
abating one jot of truthfulness."—Saturday Renew. 

‘These stories are ‘undoubtedly told with great wage 
Glasgow Herald. 
wer of description, a simple directness, and a 
charming readi: 


“Marked by a 
delicate taste whi make them 
Manchester Guardian. 


NEW VOLUME EDITED BY VAL C, PRINSEP, 


In the press, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


The STORY of ABIBAL the TSOU- 


Translated from the Phoenician by EDWARD LOVEL 
LESTER. Preceded “age ge Finding of the Manuscript 
by EMILY WATSON. Edited by VAL C. PRINSEP, A.R.A., 
Author of ‘ Virginie. 


London: 
SMITH, ELDER & CO, 15, Waterloo-place, 8. W. 
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LITERATURE 


—_—— 


Where Three Empires Meet: a Narrative of 
Recent Travel in Kashmir, Western Tibet, 
Gilgit, and the Adjoining Countries. By 
E. F. Knight. (Longmans & Co.) 

Tue perusal of the first five or six chapters 

of this bright record of Eastern travel and 

experience should satisfy those persons to 
whom the author’s previous publications 

are unknown that they have opened a 

volume as worthy of attention from its 

literary treatment as attractive in its theme. 

When they have read through the thirty- 

two chapters into which the whole narrative 

is divided, they will not regret having 


eee gre what is not only a readable 
ook of travels, but a vivid and deeply 
interesting account of one of the most 


remarkable passages in the annals of 
our Indian frontier warfare. The official 
chronicle of the Hunza-Nagar campaign of 
1891 could nowhere obtain a better supple- 
ment than in the independent testimony of 
a writer like Mr. Knight. Required by 
circumstances to visit Kashmir in the spring, 
he tells us that, while seeing little of the 
Happy Valley itself, he travelled ‘‘ among 
those desolate mountain-tracts that lie to 
the north of it, where the ranges of the 
Hindoo Koosh and Karakoram form the 
boundary between the dominions of the 
Maharajah and that somewhat vaguely de- 
fined: region which we call Central Asia.” 
He was enabled, in the course of his wan- 
derings, to accompany Capt. Bower, the 
Tibetan explorer, to Ladak; and when, 
returning westward, he eventually reached 
Gilgit, he availed himself of an opportunity 
that offered itself to participate in the honours 
and dangers of Col. Durand’s expedition 
against the raiding tribes of the neighbour- 
hood. A further advance northward to 
Misgar brought him in proximity to the 
mountain passes leading on to the Tagdam- 
bash Pamir, thus justifying the title given 
to his book. To quote his own words, 
he was hard by a spot where, “in an un- 
defined way, on the high Roof of the World 
.... the three greatest Empires of the Earth 
meet—Great Britain, Russia, and China.’’ 
But although our author’s explorations in 
the actual Happy Valley were unavoidably 





restricted, he has pleasant things to say about 
the introduction of British ways and methods 
into the administration of the Maharajah’s 
country. By no means the least instructive 
or satisfactory reading in his pages is the 
notice of steady advance made in Kashmir 
under the immediate supervision of the 
Indian Government and its never-failing 
staff of trained civilians. Reform is here a 
gradual and not a revolutionary process. 
For instance, the modification or equali- 
zation of the begar or corvée, by which every 
cultivator has to perform his fair share of 
work, is considered preferable to indis- 
criminate suppression. Mr. Knight truly 
argues, and experience has taught us 
in Egypt and elsewhere, that a system 
so deeply rooted and widely extended as 
that of forced labour ‘‘ cannot be abolished 
by a stroke of the pen,” and its partial re- 
tention must be sanctioned ‘‘ for some time 
at any rate, if only to avoid the famines that 
would necessarily result from the absence 
of transport and the interruption of commu- 
nication.’”’” Take another example of pro- 
gress affecting the outside world. About 
twenty years ago Englishmen in India com- 
plained that Kashmir was practically closed 
to them, except as a place of summer 
resort for a limited number; nor could 
their countrymen aspire to settle in the 
country or purchase so much as a plot of 
ground init. We now learn that practically 
this once exclusive state has been completely 
“thrown open to travellers”; but with 
regard to the ownership of land, engage- 
ment in manufacturing industries, or the 
establishment of agricultural colonies, such 
proposals could not be entertained “* without 
serious consideration.” This question also 
must be consigned to the category of gradual 
reforms. 

Much general information is summarized 
in the following description of Leh, from 
which place Mr. Knight made a brief expe- 
dition to the lamasery at Himis, there to be 
spectator of a so-called mystery-play and 
dance of devils :— 

‘*Leh, conveniently situated as it is about 
half-way between the markets of India and 
those of Central Asia, has become the terminus 
for the caravans from both regions. In the 
summer traders arrive at Leh from every part 
of India, and from Turkestan, Tibet, Siberia, 
and the remotest districts of Central Asia. 
Here the goods and produce of the South are 
exchanged for those of the North. It is seldom 
that a caravan from India goes north of Leh, or 
that one from Central Asia proceeds south of it. 
The merchants, who have been travelling for 
months along the difficult roads from either 
direction, meet here and dispose of their loads, 
to a great extent by barter; but before they 
commence the long, weary homeward journey, 
they rest here for a month or two, so that the 


. bazaar and the environs of the city are thronged 


with the camels, yaks, and other beasts of 
burden, as well as with men from all corners of 
Asia. At this time there is such a motley col- 
lection of types and various costumes, and such 
a babel of different languages, as it would not 
be easy to find elsewhere. Savage Tartars in 
sheepskins, and other outlandish men, jostle 
with the elegant Hindoo merchant from the 
cities of Central India, and the turbulent Mus- 
sulman Pathan scowls at the imperturbable 
idolaters from the Celestial Empire. Leh in 
September is, indeed, one of the busiest and 
most crowded of cities, and the storekeepers 
and farmers who have to supply this multitude 
must make a very good profit for the time. Leh 








is therefore a very cosmopolitan city, even in 
the dead season, for there are resident mer- 
chants and others of various races and creeds. 
Small as is the permanent population, at least 
four languages are in common use here—Hin- 
dostani, Tibetan, Turki, and Kashmiri-—while 
several others are spoken. Six religions have 
their followers in Leh: there are Buddhists, 
Mahomedans of three sects (Sunis, Shiahs, 
and Maulais), Hindoos, and Sikhs. The people 
are fairly tolerant to each other’s beliefs, and 
intermarriages in families of rival creeds are not 
infrequent. There is a mongrel race here of 
Arghons, as they are called—the half-caste off- 
spring of Mussulman Turki caravan-drivers, who 
enter into temporary (Nikah) marriages with 
Ladak Buddhist women. These Arghons adopt 
the religion of their wandering, and often un- 
known, fathers, and are Mahomedans of a lax 
sort. The result of all this intermarriage is 
that the Buddhists and Mahomedans have 
mutually modified each other’s peculiar customs, 
and have yielded to each other’s prejudices. 
The Mussulman women at Leh, as a rule, go 
about freely and unveiled, like their Buddhist 
sisters, and are only to be distinguished from 
the latter by the fillets and coin ornaments 
they wear on their heads. The idea of polyandry 
is loathsome to a Mahomedan, while a Ladak 
lady is averse to sharing her husband with 
other wives ; so one finds here that a Mussul- 
man has seldom more than one wife, and that 
a Buddhist woman has generally but one hus- 
band, the contact of the two extremes, polygamy 
and polyandry, having developed the inter- 
mediate custom of monogamy.” 

Here is a little practical information 
picked up at a sarai in Matayun, on the 
road from Srinagar to Ladak, which may 
be useful to the merchant if not worthy the 
notice of statesmen. An Afghan wearing 
a robe of Russian chintz was asked by Capt.. 
Bower why he did not purchase English 
chintz. “It is not of nearly such good 
material,” he replied, ‘“‘as the Russian ;. 
besides, the English do not make striped 
chintz such as we like, but of strange and 
displeasing designs.” Mr. Knight adds :— 

‘*Tt seems that our manufacturers do not 
study the tastes of their Asiatic customers so- 
much as they might. Some of the chintzes sent 
out here are, indeed, remarkable. A short 
time since all the notables in Chitral were 
arrayed in gay robes covered with representa- 
tions of a pirouetting ballet-girl, a large consign- 
ment of cotton stuff with this elegant design 
having arrived from England.” 

It has already been shown that, in 
Ladak, Mr. Knight had the advantage of 
Capt. Bower’s companionship. After visit- 
ing the Himis Monastery, however, a little 
south of Leh, they parted company; and 
while Capt. Bower and his fellow ex- 
plorer Dr. Thorold moved eastward 
towards Chinese territory—to accomplisk 
a journey which has since become his- 
torical—Mr. Knight retraced his steps from 
Leh for six marches down the Indus valley 
to Khalsi, and then, leaving the road to 
Srinagar, struck off to the north, to descend 
eventually ‘to the banks of the Shayok 
river, a tributary of the Indus rising under 
the Karakoram Pass.” Hence, proceeding 
by the Chorbat La Pass (16,700 feet above 
the sea) into Baltistan, and by Kapalu and 
Skardu to Astor, he found himself fairly in 
Dardistan, having feasted his eyes on the 
“mighty Diyamir, or Nanga Parbat (naked 
mountain, 26,620 feet),” the appearance 
of which ‘‘ was, indeed, wonderful, not to 
be described.”” An invitation to visit the 
Pamir, or ‘‘ Roof of the World,” had been 
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forwarded to him in a letter from Mr. Sped- 


ding, with whom he had been associated on | 


first leaving England, and who was road- 
making for strategical purposes in the 
direction of Gilgit; and he had found the 
temptation irresistible. 

In speaking of the Dard and the extent of 
his habitat our traveller has touched upon 
a subject of great ethnological interest, but 
his observations are of too general a cha- 
racter to throw any new light upon the 
question as it now stands. He writes :— 


‘*T do not know who is responsible for the 
present accepted signification of the terms 
‘Dard’ and ‘ Dardistan.’ There are no people 
who call themselves Dards, and there is no 
region known as Dardistan to its inhabitants. 
Dardistan appears to be simply a convenient, 
but somewhat misleading, name employed by 
our geographers to express a large tract in- 
habited by different Aryan races of somewhat 
similar type. It includes the districts of Astor 
and Gilgit in the Maharajah’s dominions, the 
little kingdoms of Hunza and Nagar, Yasin, the 
independent republics of the Indus Valley, and 
other countries south of the Hindoo Koosh. 
On the west it is bounded by Kafiristan, to the 
south by the Pushtoo-speaking races, to the 
east by Kashmir.” 


Dr. Leitner, who has published much 
information personally or directly gathered 
from the people themselves or their repre- 
sentatives, includes under the designation 
of ‘‘ Dard ”’ the inhabitants of Childs, Astor, 
Gilgit, Dureyl, Hunza, Nagar, and Chitrél, 
other tracts also, and notably Kafiristan. 
Admitting that they have no name in com- 
mon, he finds that there is at least one tribe 
to which the quasi-generic term applies. 
Major Biddulph, we were reminded some 
years ago by the late Sir Henry Yule in 
the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ was of 
opinion that the Kafir languages had a 
larger number of Persic roots than the 
Dard dialects. Let us hope that the closer 
political relations into which we have now 
been drawn with these occupants and 
neighbours of the Maharajah’s western 
territory may lead to a completer acquaint- 
ance with their local history, language, and 
ethnological classification. 

We have little space to notice as it de- 
serves the gem of the book—the story of the 
Hunza-Nagar campaign, in which Euro- 
peans and natives seem to have outvied each 
other in gallantry. If we applaud the pluck 
which won for two of our officers the Victoria 
Cross, we cannot withhold our admiration 
from the sipdht of the Kashmir body- 
guard, who, ascending the high cliff sur- 
mounted by a sanga (breastwork), ascer- 
tained that capture of the position was 
feasible, and practically originated the after 
operations which crushed a bold and stoutly 
resisting enemy. Here is the narrative of 
his exploit :— 

‘* He was a skilled cragsman, and it was his 
idea that it would be possible to scale the high 
cliffs where they faced our blockhouse on the 
ridge. He suggested that he should take with 
him twelvegood men accustomed to hill-climbing, 
and make the attempt on a dark night. He 
would himself go first, and lower a rope when 
necessary to assist the others. On reaching the 
summit they would surprise the little sanga that 
stood at the cliff-edge, and by holding it would 
prevent the enemy from rolling down rocks on 
our troops, who, according to his plan, were to 
ascend by the same route on the following dawn 
and carry the whole position. It was a bold 


| design, and it appeared to be practicable ; so 
the brave Nagdu was allowed to try what he 
could do. One dark night he and a party of 
men of his regiment noiselessly ascended the 
Nilt nullah. But the watchful—or well-informed 
—Kanjuts were aware of the presence of our 
sepoys, and they had not gone far before the 
alarm was given. First a gun was fired as 
signal in the enemy’s lower sanga, and at once 
a loud shout was carried up the mountain-side 
from sanga to sanga, the tom-toms beat, the 
fireballs and rock avalanches plunged down the 
precipices, and fire was opened from a hundred 
rifles and jazails. Nagdu and his men had to 
shelter themselves behind a rock for a time, and 
then to seize what opportunities they could to 
creep from cover to cover back to the fort. On 
the following day it was observed that two new 
sangas had arisen in the night just over the 
portion of the cliff that Nagdu had proposed to 
scale. This did not discourage the indomitable 
Nagdu, who tried again and again, and at last 
his perseverance was rewarded. He succeeded 
in climbing alone, unobserved, to the foot of 
the enemy’s sangas; and now having satisfied 
himself that the thing could be done, he re- 
turned and promptly thought out the outline 
of the scheme of attack which was afterwards 
adopted with success.” 


How the two British officers, Manners- 
Smith and Taylor, with ‘1,200 fect of hard 
climbing before them,” eventually carried 
the sanga and neighbouring sangas; how in 
the process the former, ‘‘who had been 
scrambling up, active as a cat, ahead of his 
men, attained a point some 800 ft. above the 
nullah bed,’’ and then had to retrace his 
steps as ‘the precipice above him was ab- 
solutely inaccessible’’; and how the latter 
‘was knocked down by a rock,”’ the reader 
will find most vividly described in these 
pages. The feat seems almost to recall the 
Scriptural narrative of the assault of Jonathan 
and his armour-bearer on the garrison of 
the Philistines. We are told that Nagdu 
was “a quiet, simple-looking young fellow 
to whom no one at first sight would attri- 
bute the possession of many brains; but he 
proved himself to be an excellent soldier, as 
full of resource as he was brave.” 

Perhaps a few more years’ experience 
and study of the people of the Indian 
border would have added weight to Mr. 
Knight’s narrative. Yet if we hesitate to 
regard him as profound, we should do 
him an injustice to call him superficial. 
One brief extract in conclusion; it is 
the description of a figure known to resi- 
dents as well as travellers in Northern 
India :— 





‘“*As we sat at the very top of the pass we 
saw a strange sight. There stalked by us, going 
north, regardless of the bitter wind, a gaunt, 
sunburnt man — naked save for a scant loin- 
cloth, carrying nothing with him, long-haired, 
wild and savage of eye, as if stupefied with 
bhang. He apparently did not observe any of 
us, and did not reply when addressed by our 
Mahomedan followers, but still stalked on, as 
if automatically, down the pass, until he was 
lost to sight. We made conjectures as to what 
this weird creature was doing here. He was 
evidently a Mussulman fanatic—a very unusual 
sight on this road. Was he bound for Chilas, 
to excite against us the slumbering fanaticism 
of that people? We could see that he was not 
a native of these regions, but had come from 
some distant part of India. And so he passed 
on by us a mystery, looking neither to the left 
nor right, but gazing straight before him into 
vacancy, hurrying steadily on, like one bent on 
an urgent errand.” 








Poems Old and New. By Charles D. Bell, 

D.D. (Arnold.) 

In his ‘ Voices from the Lakes ’ Canon Bell 
showed his familiarity with the country 
Wordsworth has made sacred, and a no less 
thorough sympathy with its incomparable 
beauties. From that volume (which had a 
considerable success) some of the best de- 
scriptions of landscape in the present collec- 
tion have been drawn, but not all, for several 
of them are records of travel. With the 
exception, indeed, of a few translations of 
Breton ballads and one or two poems of a 
more ambitious nature (such as ‘The Dream 
of Pilate’s Wife’ and ‘ The Birth of Venus’), 
the poems all come under the category of 
occasional poetry, and herein lies their 
attractiveness. Occasional poetry seems to 
command a special interest of its own—an 
interest which, in some degree, exists inde- 
pendently of its purely poetic and artistic 
claims. 

It might almost be said that a writer of 
verses which are neither poetically strong 
nor artistically adequate, if he only possesses 
the faculty of making the reader feel that 
his effusions have sprung from some passage 
of his own life, is pretty sure of command- 
ing attention, so strong and so universal is 
the love of personal records. Let poetry 
show clearly that it is the expression of a 
genuine mood born of a genuine life ex- 
perience, and the reader will not be too 
urgent in his demand for perfection of 
style. For there is in literature no source 
of interest so perennial—none so powerful— 
as that which attaches to autobiography, 
and this is seen, perhaps, more strongly in 
verse than in prose. 

A description of the moonlight falling 
upon the ruins of the Theban plain would, 
no doubt, by virtue of its subject always 
arrest the reader’s attention, even though 
the verses embodying it were not above 
the average. But if the writer is able to 
produce the impression of his own per- 
sonality as a spectator of the scene the effect 
he produces is greatly increased. There is, 
of course, no novelty in the reflection em- 
bodied in the sestet of the following sonnet, 
and yet, because Canon Bell makes us feel 
that the reflection really came to him as he 
stood alone in the moonlight looking towards 
the Libyan hills, not only does the reflec- 
tion interest us, but it even in some way 
seems to be fresh and new :— 

The moon lights up the city of the dead, 

The temples and the tombs of mighty kings, 

And o’er the Libyan hills her lustre flings, 
While on a kingdom’s dust I lonely tread. 
Here hearts rejoiced, or, wounded, inly bled, 

Sick of the hope deferred, the grief that brings 

Grey hairs—the cruel jealousy that stings— 

The passionate love that yearns, and dies unfed, 


‘*Oh, where are they,” I said, ‘who lived and 


died,— 

Who wept or smiled, or knew the joys of fame?” 
A cloud pass’d o’er the moon,—the faint wind 

sighed, 

The pale stars shivered, hid their Jambent flame, 
And in my ears a ghostly voice replied, 

“ The greatest are but shadows, or—a name!” 
And of course the power of this autobio- 
graphical interest is stronger still in poems 
whose motive is not contemplative, but pas- 
sionate, as we see in the following rondeau, 
the occasion of which is the yearning desire 
of the poet to “feel the touch of a vanished 
hand,” the hand of a dead brother. Not- 
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withstanding the artificiality of the form 
adopted, the genuine feeling expressed by 
the lines is unmistakable, and a more 
deeply pathetic situation it would be hard 
to find. It is in Christian communities 
that the human affections are stifled and 
paralyzed by unreasoning terrors at the 
thought of any visitation from the spiritual 
world—a fact which is surely very strange. 
The moment that the spirit has freed 
itself from its fleshly trammels all ideas con- 
nected with it seem to be so invested with 
horror that it is difficult to imagine a 
modern Laodamia. Hence, perhaps, it is 
only exceptional natures that will respond 
to the feeling expressed in the little poem :— 
I would not shrink if some dear ghost, 
One of the dead’s unnumbered host, 
Should rise in silence of the night, 
Shrined in an aureole of light, 
And pale as snowdrop in the frost, 
No! if the brother loved and lost 
For me the silent river crossed, 
For me left worlds all fair and bright, 
I would not shrink ! 
Oh, if I gauge my heart aright, 
Dear would the dead be to my sight ; 
A vision from the other coast, 
Of one on earth I cherished most, 
Would be a measureless delight : 
I would not shriok ! 
If, however, there was one poet or one man 
who would be certain to sympathize with 
the yearning rendered by the lines, it was 
Robert Browning. To him “ spiritual love” 
had a real meaning, and we are indebted 
to Canon Bell for quoting from a letter 
written to him by the great poet upon the 
subject of the lines the following most 
interesting and touching words :— 


‘With respect to your question concerning 
my sympathy with the first two poems, assuredly 
you have it altogether. I should consider that 
such a visitation as was really and repeatedly 
promised me—a promise which, continuing to 
be unkept, is to me a proof that to keep it were 
impossible—I should esteem such an appearance 
a blessing almost beyond any other I can con- 
ceive of,—in fact, too blessed for the conditions 
of this world, and our present life.” 

Besides those above alluded to or quoted, 
the best poems in the volume are, perhaps, 
‘A Meadow at Rydal,’ ‘ Fox How,’ ‘ Hope,’ 
and ‘ A Soldier's Story.’ 








The Law of Libel and Slander. 

Fraser. (Reeves & Turner.) 
Tuts work is in the same form, and to a con- 
siderable extent covers the same ground, 
as the author’s ‘Law of Libel in its 
Relation to the Press.’ The law is stated 
in the form of propositions followed by 
explanatory notes. This is a system which 
tends to clearness and conciseness, and shows 
to great advantage when used, as in the 
present case, by capable hands, but is not 
by any means to be recommended for all 
writers or all subjects. To state the law 
accurately in short paragraphs is not given 
to every one, and we have noticed one or 
two expressions, even of Mr. Fraser’s, which, 
though perfectly correct, might well mis- 
lead the unlearned. There are few law books, 
however, of which the same may not be 
said, and the layman who tries to save his 
solicitor’s bill by consulting text-books on 
his own account deserves little pity ; whilst 
any one whose desire is merely for general 
enlightenment certainly cannot do better 


By Hugh 





than rely on the present work, the margin 
for misinterpretations being reduced to a 
minimum. Mr. Fraser adheres to his 
definition of a libel as ‘‘a false statement 


concerning any person which exposes 
him to hatred, &c.”’ We venture to 
doubt whether this is correct. Can it be 


said, speaking accurately, that falsehocd is 
of the essence of a libel? Although the 
point is, no doubt, arguable, we venture to 
think not. In criminal cases the truth of 
a libel was not until comparatively recently 
even a defence, whilst in civil actions it is 
a defence, not because a true statement is 
no libel, but because, as the author points 
out at p. 72, a man is not allowed to recover 
damages for injury to a character he either 
does not or ought not to possess. This is 
almost the only point on which we have 
found reason to seriously question Mr. 
Fraser’s accuracy. The book has evidently 
been written with great care, and shows an 
intimate knowledge, not only of legal prin- 
ciples, but also of the practical conduct of 
libel actions. Any one who contemplates 
rushing into litigation will do well to digest 
the opening paragraph of Appendix A, 
‘On the Conduct of a Civil Action” ; and 
in the same appendix are to be found hints 
and precedents not to be despised by the 
most experienced practitioner. 

We had noted one or two particular 
points for further observation, but on 
consideration they appear too technical to 
be of general interest, being principally 
concerned with the Libel Act of 1888, 
which Act, in some of its sections, seems in 
a fair way to acquire an unenviable reputa- 
tion for obscurity and confusion. An 
important point recently decided is that, in 
some cases at all events, loss of general 
business, as distinct from specific custom, 
may be admissible as evidence of special 
damage to support an action for slander 
(Ratcliffe v. Evans, 1892, 2 Q. B., 524); 
the case, however, was a somewhat peculiar 
one, and the point will no doubt receive 
further consideration. There seems good 
reason for relaxing the old rule in proper 
cases, for under modern conditions of trade 
it is sometimes impossible to prove a 
specific loss of custom even where serious 
damage has been done. It may be noted 
by the curious that in 1867 it was held 
actionable, without proof of special damage, 
to say of a gamekeeper that he trapped 
foxes. Might it not at the present day be 
in some cases a good deal more injurious 
to say that he did not, or could not, keep 
down the foxes ? 

In conclusion, it may be mentioned that 
there is an excellent index, and that the 
dates of all the cases cited are given. 








A Boke of Recorde, containing all the Acts 
and Doings in or concerning the Corporation 
of Kirkbie Kendall. Edited by R.-8. Fer- 
guson. (Kendal, Wilson.) 


ConsIDERABLE attention is being paid at the 
present time to the records of the munici- 
palities in this country, and we are glad to 
see that the old borough of Kendal is not 
forgotten. The Cumberland and Westmor- 
land Antiquarian Society introduce us to 
the present volume, and the general reader, 
as well as the inquirer into local history, 
may gather from it much that will interest 





and amuse him. The whole government of 
the town is set before us as administered by 
the corporation, especially in relation to the 
trade companies and the welfare of the 
inhabitants. We may also draw from it 
many pictures of ancient manners and 
customs, which are always attractive. These 
may be largely illustrated by Prof. Sedg- 
wick’s delightful descriptions of the ways 
and doings of the people of Dent eighty or 
a hundred years ago, and by Mr. Hodgson’s 
graphic account of the Westmorland states- 
men, or farmers, which appeared in his 
volume on that district in “‘ The Beauties of 
England and Wales.” 

The late Archbishop Thomson used 
to say that there is scarcely an event 
of any moment in public or private 
life which the English people do not 
celebrate by drinking. This was largely 
the case at Kendal. What eating and 
drinking took place at weddings! In 1575 
the corporation endeavoured to limit to 
eighty the number of guests who sat down 
to the marriage dinner, but the ordinance 
was so much transgressed that they were 
obliged to repeal it. The festivity went on 
far into the night, and resulted often, as 
another repealed order states afterwards, 
“in penury and want through lewd and 
abominable abuse, and misspending God’s 
creatures in excess and riot.” 

Another custom deprecated was the beg- 
ging for gifts on behalf of the bridegroom 
and the bride. In other places the solicita- 
tion seems to have been only for the lady, 
and the bride-wain was the ornamented cart 
which went round from house to house to 
bring back the presents made to her. In 
Kendal the bridegrom was also a peti- 
In 1655 the number of those who 


tioner. 
might ask in his behalf was limited 
to three, and for the lady to two. 


It was their privilege to ride about in 
gorgeous attire, in a vehicle decked with 
ribbons and colours, to “‘ bid”’ or ‘‘late” to 
the marriage; and those who were honoured 
with a summons deemed it ungenerous to 
withhold a present, and probably “‘ treated” 
those who came to ask for it as well. This 
custom was forbidden in 1614 as ‘“ breeding 
beggars and multitudes of poor children.” 

The expected arrival of an infant excited 
the most tender solicitude among the matrons 
far and near, who, as Sedgwick says, were 
in the “lating ra.” The child came into 
the world in the presence of a little con- 
course of sympathizing women, who had 
hastened to the house at the very earliest 
notice, in whatsoever weather and at what- 
soever time, bringing their gifts with them 
and an abundance of kind and encouraging 
words. Some refection was necessary, but 
the charge of this they took upon them- 
selves. In an ordinary country plac’ as 
Hodgson tells us, it was only “‘furmity and 
sweet butter, the latter of which was a com- 
pound of butter and sugar melted together 
and seasoned with spices and spirits. A 
new milk cheese was also an unfailing 
accompaniment.” When the good lady 
first arose from her bed there was the 
‘‘upsitting’’ entertainment, and when she 
first went out of doors there was the “ kirk- 
ing.” The Corporation of Kendal, in their 
raid upon expense, tried to restrict the 
number of attendants on each of these in- 
teresting occasions to twelve. 
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But these were not the only entertain- 
ments which the heads of the town of 
Kendal wished to curtail. Drinking 
seems to have been one of the chief 
pleasures of the inhabitants. Shooting 
matches, scrambles for nuts and apples, 
called nut and apple casts, trade and court 
meetings, buyings and sellings, anything 
and everything, were celebrated by carousals, 
to say nothing of ‘‘ales” pure and simple, 
merry-meetings, &c. There was no Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson in the district then. Every- 
thing was in the hands of the innkeepers, 
and fine times they seem to have had. It 
was in such society as this that Drunken 
Barnaby acquired his tastes and his 
name. We have heard of a squire in a 
neighbouring county taking ‘a clecking of 
eggs” to the village public-house to set 
under a hen, and never returning home till 
they were hatched. He stayed, as he said, 
to see the end of them. Richard Braith- 
waite and his boosing companions at Kendal 
led much the same life. His paternal home 
at Burneshead was in the parish; he was 
a scholar by education, a gentleman by 
birth ; but the roistering habits of the time 
caught his fancy, and he wasted on them 
too much of a career from which far better 
things than the sovereignty of the tap-room 
might justly have been expected. 

Another ordinance of the Kendal autho- 
rities is also suggestive. The alderman, 
then the head of the town, when he gave 
his official banquets, was forbidden, on a 
penalty of 40s., to have any ‘‘small meats” 
or delicacies imported from any other 
place, such as appear towards the close of 
a modern feast. Here we have a thoroughly 
protectionist policy in full play. But 
perhaps the Kendal cottoners regarded such 
dainties as dangerous. They probably knew 
that they would have plied their knives and 
spoons to such advantage before these 
tempting, but perilous novelties appeared 
upon the table, that they thought it best to 
shut the door upon any further temptation 
by which their very lives might possibly 
be endangered. 

Before we leave this interesting volume 
we feel constrained to say that the tran- 
script of the MS. which has been placed in 
the hands of the editor is most defective. 
In some parts the spelling has evidently 
been modernized, in others the contractions 
are neither extended nor given as they 
stand in the MS.; for instance, on p. 91 we 
have the words ‘“‘dynne, sups,”’ instead of 
‘‘dynners, supers.” And these blemishes, 
we regret to say, are only too frequent. 








Life and Letters of the Right Hon. Robert 
Lowe, Viscount Sherbrooke. By A. Patchett 
Martin. 2 vols. (Longmans & Co.) 

Nor only in the subject of his memoir, but 

also in the abundant materials which have 

been supplied by the late Lord Sherbrooke’s 
family and friends, has Mr. Patchett Martin 
been fortunate. It is not often that an 
author is furnished with an autobiography 
and also with sketches by attached friends, 
such as the Master of Balliol; Sir John 

Simon, who worked for years with the 

then Mr. Lowe; Mr. Lionel Tollemache; 

and last, not least, Mrs. Chaworth Musters, 
who has been able to add private personal 
reminiscences to those of a public character. 





Of course all this good fortune is not un-| I. No, sir. There was besides the support 


mitigated good fortune. This is the 
authorized biography, and it has the defects 
as well as the merits of authorized bio- 
graphies. It somewhat resembles a photo- 
graph in which the lines on the face have 
been carefully removed. It is a likeness, 
but a softened likeness in which the 
asperities, and also the vivacity, of the 
original have to a certain extent disap- 
peared. The combative Lowe of real life 
gives place to a kindly and thoughtful phi- 
losopher who wished well to everybody and 
everything. 

The autobiography is naturally the most 
interesting portion of the work, and it con- 
tains an explanation—which must be taken 
with reserve — of several of the apparent 
contradictions in Lord Sherbrooke’s conduct. 
He tells us that his physical defects were 
the real cause of most of the misunder- 
standings which attended him through 
life :— 

“TI could not conciliate my victims or my 
antagonists because I could not find them. 
Thus, with a quiet temper and a real wish to 
please, I have been obliged to submit all my 
life to an amount of unpopularity which I really 
did not deserve, and to feel myself condemned 
for what, after all allowance has been made for 
numerous faults and follies, were really rather 
physical than moral deficiencies.” 


His intimate friends corroborate him in 
this, and if it be true, it should go far to 
reverse the general verdict of the public, 
which, both in New South Wales and in 
England, regarded him as a sarcastic, 
sceptical cynic, whose ready wit and biting 
speech alienated many of his friends. Of 
course those who enjoyed his intimacy 
could alone adequately appreciate his 
playful imagination and copious wit. If 
they sometimes smarted under a_ sense 
of his superiority, which he often dis- 
played, they felt repaid by the genial 
flow of his conversation. Probably he did 
not wish or intend to inflict pain; he 
was always ready to enjoy wit at his own 
expense, and imagined that others were 
equally disposed to enjoy smart sayings 
of which they were the victims. In his 
autobiography he gives one sample which 
is really more characteristic of the man 
than any other narrated in these pages, 
and from his selection of it, it may be 
presumed that he thought so himself. 
The scene occurred at his examination in 
divinity :-— 

Examiner. Which gave the better counsel 
to Rehoboam, the old men or the young ? 

I. The old men ; it was quite right to lighten 
the taxation. 

Examiner. Did not Solomon obtain large 
revenue by commerce ? 

I. I don’t think so. Princes have, as Adam 
Smith tells us, always been bad traders ; we do 
not know what he exported to Ophir, but he 
brought back gold and silver, mere articles of 
luxury, and monkeys and peacocks, not, I 
apprehend, a very profitable consignment. (A 
laugh.) 

Examiner. Still the country is described as 
being very prosperous under his government, 
and the revenue is described as being large. 

JI. Yes, but then see how it was squandered. 
There was the Temple, the Golden Throne, 
and the sea of gold, and the lions, and the 
cherubim and the mercy seat. 

Examiner. Still, that hardly bears out the 
opinion of the old men. 





of 300 wives and 700 concubines. We often 
see a man ruined by one wife, surely 1,000 
women were enough to ruin a whole country. 
(A roar of laughter. ) 
Examiner. Thank you, sir. 
tion has been very pleasing. 


In later life he fully justified the hopes 
formed at the Union, where he encountered in 
debate Mr. Gladstone, Lord Selborne, Arch- 
bishop Tait, Mr. Cardwell, Lord Herbert 
of Lea, and others afterwards distinguished. 
Even at this early age his speeches were 
remarkable, and those who subsequently sat 
under the wand of the enchanter will en- 
dorse Mr. Gladstone’s opinion, which placed 
him in the first class among the orators of 
his day. His career at Oxford, and his sin- 
gular success as a private tutor, naturally 
gave a permanent direction to his mind, and 
the interest he felt in academic matters was 
evinced not only in his efforts for university 
reform, but also in the establishment of the 
University of Sydney. 

The Australian portion of his life is less 
known than his subsequent career in this 
country, but it is of interest, as there he 
formed views which afterwards guided him. 
Mr. Martin has judiciously alluded to, 
without entering into, the social difficulties 
which to a great extent marred his useful- 
ness in public life. Although he was a 
Liberal leader, those who were on the 
spot will remember that his opposition 
was chiefly directed against what was popu- 
larly termed “the Government’? — not 
against the mother country nor any of its 
time-honoured institutions; and that while 
entertaining advanced views on education 
and strongly anti-clerical, he was not 
opposed to religious instruction. Lord 
Stanley’s system of united education in 
Ireland seems to have been his model. In 
his opposition to the claims of the squatters, 
which in the first instance he supported, he 
merely headed one section of the people in 
its attack on another; and in his antagon- 
ism to the resumption of transportation he 
was the mouthpiece of nearly the whole 
community. The key-note of all his policy 
was the settlement of a yeomanry on the 
waste Crown lands, and this he en- 
deavoured to effect by a reduction of 
the price of land from 1/. to 5s. per 
acre. He never foresaw that many millions 
of acres which have since been sold at and 
above the first- named price would be 
alienated for a smaller sum, and in 
the shape of ‘“‘unearned increment” would 
enrich the fortunate purchasers. Nor 
could he see, what even then was evi- 
dent, that such a reduction would tend 
to the creation of huge estates—that the 
only effectual way of preventing such 
a result was the maintenance of a high 
price. On the question of steam communi- 
cation with Europe, he entertained the 
paradoxical view that the Panama route 
presented the most advantages. Notwith- 
standing these and other mistakes, even 
his opponents must own that his colonial 
course was not only successful but brilliant, 
and we are not sure that some of his most 
effective speeches were not delivered in the 
Legislative Council of New South Wales. 
He often quoted the opinion of Dr. Lan 
‘‘ that the early semi-representative Council 
of Sydney, consisting of thirty-six members 
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all told, contained more remarkable men 
than any of the subsequent full-blown 
democratic parliaments of Australia,’ and 
we may add that from our experience this 
is equally true of the other colonies. After 
a residence of eight years Mr. Lowe left 
New South Wales, and does not seem to 
have brought away with him a particularly 
high opinion of democratic sway, and his poli- 
tical ideas during his subsequent career in 
England were undoubtedly coloured by his 
colonial experience. 

‘*He could see nothing phenomenal in men 
of the Anglo-Saxon race building cities and 
railways on a continent which had been bestowed 
on them, with millions lent on the security of 
the territory that had already been given.” 


Yet his autobiography tells us that from 
early youth, when the Liberal creed was still 
unfashionable, he was a decided Liberal, 
and that he continued to be so to the end, 
although in after years he opposed the 
extension of the elective franchise, thinking 
that intelligence was the true test of fitness 
of voters. The magnanimity—or shall we 
say the prudence ?—of Mr. Gladstone was 
Rever more conspicuous, never more ap- 
parent, than when he invited his redoubt- 
able om to take the Chancellorship of 
the Exchequer. Lowe curtly announced his 
acceptance of the post to his brother :— 


Dear Henry,—I am Chancellor of the Ex- 

chequer with everything to learn. 
Yours affectionately, 
Rosert Lowe. 

Unfortunately for him, the incident in his 
tenure of office at the Exchequer that is 
best remembered was his ill-starred pro- 
posal of a match tax, which was defeated 
by clamour, not by argument; it was, he 
tells us, approved by every member of the 
Cabinet. On his retirement in 1873 he 
thus summed up his administration, think- 
ing doubtless that he ought to be “ judged 
by results” :-— 
Four Years’ Work of a Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Twelve millions of taxes I took off, 

Left behind me six millions of gains ; 

Of debt forty millions I shook off, 

And got well abused for my pains. 

After a brief and uneventful period of 
about five months, during which he held 
the seals of the Home Office, his public life 
may be considered as ended. He never 
valued his elevation to the peerage, and 
with advancing years sought recreation and 
retirement in his villa near Caterham. 
There he outlived calumny and censure, and 
there he died in July last. He had no lack 
of resources in his hours of leisure. Dr. 
Jowett, in his pleasant communication, says : 
_ ‘He was, notwithstanding his defect of 
sight, one of the few persons who are constantly 
reading. Seldom has any professed scholar 
coursed over so wide a range. He had read 
through the Hebrew Bible five times, and was 
always inclined to linger over the prophet 
Isaiah. At one time in his life he had studied 
German philosophy, which he by no means 
despised or condemned: he thought it a won- 
derful creation of the human mind, though his 
own ways of thinking inclined towards the 
opposite pole. The most difficult of Hegel’s 
writings, ‘Die Phanomenologie des Geistes,’ 
was the work which most attracted his attention. 
Then, again, he would return to old recollec- 
tions of Sanskrit, or he would occupy himself 
with Thucydides or Lucian...... He was not a 
regular student, but, like Dr. Johnson, he tore 
the bowels out of books.” 





On the whole, Mr. Martin may be com- 
plimented on the way he has performed 
his task, but his two volumes, already 
sufficiently long, are encumbered with a 
memoir of Sir John Coape Sherbrooke, 
which is certainly an ill-advised inter- 
polation. It really has nothing whatever 
to do with the life of his great relative. 





NEW NOVELS. 


Under the Great Seal. By Joseph Hatton. 
3 vols. (Hutchinson & Co.) ; 
Mr. Harrton’s story begins in the early 
stage of Newfoundland history, about half 
a century after the island had become 
British territory. Scenes that remind one 
somewhat of the embalmed romance of 
Grandpré occupy the first score of chapters ; 
and then we pass from the fishermen’s 
settlement at Heart’s Delight to Yarmouth 
and Caister in the old country, and from 
the fortunes of Alan Keith to those of his 
son David, twenty years after the opening 
of the story. The coniplexion of the two 
romances differs very widely ; they are con- 
nected only by the survival of the elder 
Keith, and by the existence of the treasure 
which he had buried in a creek on the 
Labrador coast. Woven into the adven- 
tures of father and son are those of the 
women whom they loved and of other men 
who loved the same women. The story 
moves, and its incidents are attractive and 
exciting. Mr. Hatton’s talents as a novelist 
have not deteriorated with use, and if he 
would always keep himself at his best one 
could speak still more emphatically. In the 
midst of one of his most powerful and 
highly-strung scenes he allows himseif to 
write a sentence of this kind: ‘“‘ The know- 
ledge of his infamous conduct gud the honest, 
trusting lad unnerved him.” But, on the 
whole, the author’s narrative is simple, 

vigorous, and straightforward. 


His Wife’s Soul. By J. Fitzgerald Molloy. 
3 vols. (Hutchinson & Co.) 
GREEN grass with snakes in it is the scene 
which Mr. Molloy has chosen for his new 
drama of incident and sensation. The 
author of ‘ His Wife’s Soul’ is quite a mid- 
century man in the construction of his plot 
and characters and in the conception of his 
motives. He doesnot gooutof his wayinsearch 
of new subtleties and intensities, but, like a 
cautious chess-player, makes his first dozen 
moves strictly in accordance with the books. 
That high-souled young governess at the rec- 
tory, with grey-to-violet eyes and red under- 
tints of chestnut hair, who meets that wealthy 
middle-aged baronet in the green glades of 
his own park, and is conducted by him, 
with the children to play propriety, over 
that ancestral abbey which lavish Henry 
‘‘ gave’’ to one of his forbears, is bound to, 
and does, marry him and it. Miss Fayne’s 
sister has already married the son of a 
duke—‘‘a Scotch peer, and devilish poor ; 
some of his sons are tea-merchants”’; so 
that we can well believe in the charms of 
these handsome twin governesses. Lady 
Fothergille is in truth a delightful woman 
and a faithful wife. The reader soon falls 
in love with her, and is excessively indig- 
nant when the snakes—the venomous but 
impossible snakes—begin to bite her. An 





exciting story follows, and it is a story 
well worth reading. There is a kind 
of impression among critics that Mr. 
Molloy never reads his proofs. It may 
be only an impression; perhaps he has 
convictions in the matter of spelling which 
require him to write “ bruskly,” “ epitomy,” 
‘‘abolution,”’ ‘‘ serial,” and the like. He 
can hardly have intended Sir Danvers 
Fothergille to say that he had “ raised his 
wife from independence to rank.”” Punctua- 
tion is neither here nor there with Mr. 
Molloy. Thank Heaven we have readers 
with souls above a comma! 





Disinherited. By Henry Cresswell. 3 vols. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 
‘ DISINHERITED’ is a tale absolutely brim- 
ming over with ‘cheerful and ingenious 
devices,” which flow from the pen of Mr. 
Cresswell as easily as ‘‘ blue-black” ink 
from a new “J” nib. Several times over 
the plot appears to have reached its natural 
termination, but takes a sudden fresh start, 
and loses none of its activity until the double 
event in the last chapter is safely arrived at. 
The story has no particular likeness to ordi- 
nary life, nor is it remarkable for character 
sketches. The most successful of these is, 
no doubt, the husband of the unprincipled 
Mrs. Dubois; but there is a monotony about 
his continually recurring exclamations and 
horrid little ways which detracts from their 
piquancy. The novel has decided merits 
of its own, yet they are scarcely literary. It 
will no doubt amply fulfil a domestic 
vocation in beguiling the leisure moments 


of ‘‘ the young person.” 


Some Married Fellows. 2 vols. (Bentley & 
Son.) 

Tus is a very clever, but a very unattractive 
book. The conscientious reader cannot fail 
to appreciate the brilliancy of the conver- 
sation, which in many places may properly 
be described as a fire of epigrams; but un- 
fortunately the merits of the book are to be 
discovered by the conscientious reader only. 
The author discloses no gift as a story-teller 
and no power of ceizing the attention. To 
review such a book as this is a disagreeable 
task. In detail it is praiseworthy. It is 
unusually well written; it shows a good 
grasp of several phases of character, an in- 
timate knowledge of the life depicted, a 
general knowledge of the world, and that 
sort of easy acquaintance with facts and 
ideas of various sorts which goes by the 
name of culture; and yet as a story the 
book is hardly readable. 


Strolling Players: a Harmony of Contrasts. 
By Charlotte M. Yonge and Christabel 
R. Coleridge. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Tue motive of ‘Strolling Players’ is 

thoroughly modern—quite surprisingly so 

when one thinks of the previous work of its 
genial joint-authors. But although there 
is a great deal about the theatre in their 
novel, it is hardly necessary to say that the 
subject is not approached from the stand- 
point of ‘A Mummer’s Wife.’ The Bohemia 
of which the reader gets an_ occasional 
glimpse is highly idealized; its lingo is 
yoid of stage slang, and its principal repre- 
sentative decorous enough to satisfy even 
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Mrs. Kendal. In short, Miss Yonge and 
Miss Coleridge are too unworldly to do full 
justice to so worldly a theme. They betray 
at every turn lack of expert knowledge of 
that life which they have chosen to depict. 
And yet the story, though it lacks actuality, 
is pleasantly told, and steeped in an atmo- 
sphere of perfectly wholesome sentiment. 
The female characters are all well drawn, 
and the humour of some situations is none 
the less genuine for being of a gentle and 
unobtrusive order. 


The Return of the O’ Mahony: a Romantic 
Fantasy.’ By Harold Frederic. With 
Illustrations. (Heinemann.) 

Ir is, perhaps, easier to get fantasy than 

genuine romance out of the idea of a fairly 

good, brave, and respectable New Yorker 
setting up as claimant to an Irish estate, 
doing a comrade out of his birthright, and 
holding his prize even when the true 

O’Mahony, son of the comrade aforesaid, 

comes over to Ireland, and the two men 

know each other. Mr. Frederic is entitled 

to his plot, especially when he calls it a 

fantasy. He treats it lightly enough, and 

enters into the Irish character and racy 
humour so successfully that he may well 
have conceived it possible for the Yankee, 

Zeke Tisdale, to perform the task that he 

sets him. 


Uncle Remus and his Friends. By Joel 
Chandler Harris. (Osgood, Mcllvaine 
& Co.) 

Mr. Harris in this volume gives to the 
world another, and we regret to see from 
the preface the final, series of Uncle Remus’s 
stories about the animals. This collection 
is quite as delightful as the last, and it 
would be difficult to give it higher praise 
than that. In his preface the author or 
editor is unduly modest about his stories, 
chiefly, it would seem, because they are not 
“literature”; and it appears that this is 
one of the reasons which must prevent 
Uncle Remus’s reappearance. Possibly Mr. 
Harris’s resolution is unalterable; but as 
far. as the ‘‘literature’” question goes, 
whether Uncle Remus’s tales are literature 
or not, they are infinitely better worth read- 
ing and written with far truer art than a 
very great part of what is dignified with 
the name. The only stories that are not 
quite so successful are those in which the 
animals do not appear, and certainly the 
best are those in which Brer Rabbit “takes 
points,” as he usually does, from the other 
animals. Here is a charming passage ex- 
plaining why Brer Rabbit was so full of 
devices :— 

“**T don’t think Brother Lion had ~much 
sense,’ remarked the little boy after awhile. 
‘Yit he had some,’ responded Uncle Remus. 
‘He bleedz ter had some, but he ain’t got 
much ez Brer Rabbit. Dem what got strenk 
ain’t got so mighty much sense. You take 
niggers—dez er lots stronger dan what white 
folks is. I ain’t so strong myse’f,’ remarked 
the old man, with a sly touch of vanity that was 
lost on the little boy, ‘but de common run er 
niggers is lots stronger dan white folks.’ ” 

The volume is made up with a selection 

from Uncle Remus’s songs and ballads, 

which are not so good as his stories, and 
with tales illustrating his relations with his 


master and mistress or his shrewd sayings | 


and doings. 


Squire Hellman, and other Stories. By Juhani 
Aho. ‘Pseudonym Library.” (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

Yer another literature discovered! Mr. 
Nisbet Bain presents us with the first 
English translation of a Finnish novel, and 
seizes the opportunity to write an intro- 
duction on the Finnish novel generally, in 
which words of praise are distributed with 
the lavish hand of a discoverer. However, 
Juhani Aho is the “Prince of the Finnish 
Novelists,” according to Mr. Bain; and if 
this is so, we hardly think it will be worth 
while to translate many of the others. Not 
that the stories in this volume are bad; on 
the contrary, they are quite worthy of the 
library in which they appear, though not 
up to its best standard. But at the same 
time they possess no strong individuality of 
their own; there is nothing about them 
which could be called a Finnish charac- 
teristic; in fact, they are just the same 
sort of stories as could be and are written 
as well, if not better, by Russians, French- 
men, Englishmen, and Americans. There 
is, of course, the ‘‘local colour”; but that 
does not seem to differ essentially from 
Russian ‘local colour.” The title story is 
about a practical joke played on a very 
boorish man by his fellow villagers ; it is an 
amusing bit of comedy, but the character 
of the victim is rather too crude to be pro- 
bable. Of the other three little stories the 
last, called ‘ Loyal,’ is the best. It is a mere 
sketch of half a day in the life of a man; 
but the description of his isolation and 
melancholy as a stranger in a throng of 
happy merry-makers shows a sympathetic 
delicacy of observation. 


An American Nobleman. By William Arm- 

strong. (Sampson Low & Co.) 
Tue hero of this story well deserves the 
title which gives its name to the book. 
Among a rude, almost savage society of 
settlers in some out-of-the-way corner of 
America he displays a reticence and a self- 
denying generosity which would do credit 
to the highest breeding. At the same time 
he is not sentimental or weak, nor is there 
the unnatural exaggeration of good qualities 
which too frequently spoils such a character 
in fiction. The author, it may be guessed, 
is young, and has not yet quite mastered 
the difficulty of managing a large number 
of subordinate characters ; for it is not easy 
to keep distinct in one’s mind all the differ- 
ent personalities who play the part of chorus 
in the action. But the chief figures are 
well brought out, and really there is little 
cause for complaint in a book which con- 
tains the hero Abel, Josephine Carrico, the 
woman he loved, and Ann, the woman he 
married. Praise must also be given to the 
weird description of Abel’s death on a cold, 
stormy night in the presence of the half- 
drunken fiddler, who plays and drinks to 
drown his own fright. 





Pierce Moran. By C. Law. (Digby, Long 
& Co.) 
THERE is nothing in the story called ‘ Pierce 
Moran’ to make it of importance, yet it is 
difficult to describe it with temperance and 
_due regard for the proprieties of critical 
| expression. It would be a relief to say 
| more than that it is merely a tissue of 








absurdities. Yet, inadequate as is the 
remark, it must stand. Palpable impos- 
sibilities and even absurdities may in 
capable hands produce a sort of temporary 
conviction. But in ‘Pierce Moran’ there 
is nothing to redeem the extravagances ex- 
pressed in singularly flat and foolish fashion. 
In fiction the treatment of psychical pheno- 
mena needs above everything imaginative 
power, yet coherency. The writer who is 
responsible for ‘ Pierce Moran’ puts into it 
no quality that may justify its existence, 
and moves one to no other feeling than a 
mixture of ridicule and impatience. 


Kinsman to Death. By Barry Cottingham. 
(Eden, Remington & Co.) 

‘Kinsman to Deatn’ is condensed and 
clear, yet a very nightmare of incident and 
vivid emotion. The painfully sensational 
drama unfolded in the space of two or three 
October days is quietly and impressively 
presented. The scientific basis on which 
the whole thing rests makes (what such 
material rarely is in fiction) an interesting 
situation. Psychical science is full of 
weirdly attractive problems that may, in the 
right hands, be turned to exciting issues. 
Mr. Cottingham has got hold of good ideas, 
and his vivid fancy turns them to effective 
account, though his manner and style are 
not always of the happiest. Besides the 
striking episodes of the story, the characters 
of the actors are well sustained. One’s sym- 
pathies are stirred both for husband and 
wife; as for the personality of the lover, it 
does not amount to much. The utter com- 
monplaceness and apparent harmlessness of 
the clairvoyant (a poor little City clerk, the 
unconscious agent of the murder by means 
of hypnotic suggestion) add to the horror 
of the position. We need not enter on the 
question of the probabilities and impro- 
babilities of the story. 





Captain Enderis, First West African Regiment. 
By Archer P. Crouch. (Allen & Co.) 

Ir is not easy to associate romance with the 
West Coast of Africa. However, Mr. Crouch 
has succeeded in writing an exciting 
story, of which the scene is, for the 
most part, that land of malaria and fever, 
drink and ennui. It is true that ever 
and anon he transports the reader from 
Sierra Leone to the Canary Islands or 
Madeira. Yet most of the action takes 
place on the West Coast, and there is plenty 
of movement and adventure. Nor is the 
story altogether one of peril and escape, for 
love-making pleasantly alternates with fever 
and fighting. The local colouring is good, 
but it is a pity that the author in tego 
on military men and matters did not as 
some soldier of his acquaintance to revise 
his proofs. Had he done so, he would have 
saved himself some absurdities; for instance, 
the phrase is brother officers, not ‘ fellow 
officers,’ and soldiers posted to give warn- 
ing of the approach of an enemy are said to 
be on guard or sentry, not ‘‘on watch.” 
The ways of the officers of ‘‘the 1st West: 
African Regiment” are also peculiar, and 
the proportion of field officers and subalterns. 
on the West Coast is largely exaggerated. 
The style is slipshod and ungrammatical. 
Still, Mr. Crouch has succeeded in pro- 
ducing an interesting tale. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE, 


English Book- Plates. By Egerton Castle, M.A., 
F.S.A. (Bell & Sons.)—French Book-Plates. 
By Walter Hamilton. (Same publishers. )— 
The collecting and study of book-plates, which 
have become so popular within the last few 
years, have received a valuable addition to 
their literature in the two volumes now before 
us. The first of these, on ‘English Book- 
Plates,’ begins with a chapter tracing the origin 
of this fashion in marking the ownership of a 
book. It was, no doubt, first used in Germany, 
and the earliest printed example is that found 
in the |books given by Dominus Hildibrandus 
Brandenburg de Bibraco to the monastery at 
Buxheim, which was probably struck be- 
tween 1490 and 1500. In the early part of 
the sixteenth century beautiful plates were 
designed by Diirer, and by others in his 
manner, but it is not till 1574 that we find 
them in use in other countries. In that year 
dated examples are found both in England and 
France. The English plate is that of Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, and is a very fine example of 
bold woodcutting, the colours being added by 
hand. The next dated plate is that of Sir 
Thomas Treshame, father of the Sir Francis 
who was implicated in the Gunpowder Plot, and 
it is dated 1585. These two plates are the only 
English dated examples of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. In the next century dated examples 
gradually increase, though still the large 
majority are undated, and it is necessary to 
divide them into groups according to the style 
of their decoration, and arrange them around 
certain pericds. Thus we have the Tudoresque, 
the Caroline, the Restoration, and other styles, 
all with a more or less artificial nomenclature, 
and not always easily distinguishable ; but it is 
absolutely necessary to have some such method 
of classification for the purposes of arrange- 
ment. Heraldic plates were for some time the 
only ones in use, but in the eighteenth century 
pictorial and emblematic plates came into exis- 
tence, some being by celebrated engravers and 
of real artistic merit. At an earlier date a few 
collectors used their engraved portraits as book- 
plates. The earliest book-label mentioned by 
Mr. Castle is of 1670; but if that used by 
Humfrey Dyson is to be considered a genuine 
book-label, book-labels must date back to the 
first years of the seventeenth century. The more 
interesting part of the present volume to many 
readers will, no doubt, be that which treats 
of modern. plates, and which gives much plea- 
sant information about living collectors and 
designers. | Foremost amongst these is Mr. 
Sherborn, the modern representative of Hans 
Beham, whose exquisite work stands unrivalled. 
Several of his book-plates are given as illustra- 
tions, and are printed direct from the copper- 
plate, and the whole book is well and copiously 
illustrated. In France at an early period the 
use of a book-plate was much less common 
than in England, book-collectors in that country 
preferring to stamp their arms on the covers of 
their books. A few celebrated collectors made 
use of a book-plate when books came into their 
possession which were already marked with the 
arms of a former owner; but they certainly 
preferred, as do the most fastidious collectors 
of the present day, to place a mark of owner- 
ship upon their books which is not at the 
mercy of the first irresponsible collector and a 
piece of wet blotting paper. The general con- 
fusion in family history and in heraldry caused 
by the great Revolution left a permanent mark 
on French book-plates, and the majority of 
better-known modern examples are of a pic- 
torial or punning nature rather than armorial. 
Though hardly so interesting to English collec- 
tors as the companion volume, Mr. Hamilton’s 
work is as carefully and accurately done. On 
the motality of collecting book-plates Mr. 
Castle indulges in’ a little casuistry, and would 
havé us-believe, contrary to our usual experi- 





ence, that ‘‘ the book-plates which fill collectors’ 
cases and albums do not come out of rare and 
valuable works,” and that their presence may 
save books which would otherwise be destroyed. 
Those who collect old books and love to trace 
their personal history would tell a different 
story, and would, there can be very little doubt, 
agree that of all collectors those who pursue 
book-plates are the most inhuman and ruthless. 
However, if the book-plates are to be taken, it 
is well they should be used properly, and a good 
deal of sensible advice is given as to their treat- 
ment and arrangement, whether they should be 
mounted on cards or left untouched, whether 
they should be arranged under styles, or dates, 
or alphabetically. Finally, the beginner is 
taught how to soak them off book-covers. We 
may say regretfully of these two beautiful 
volumes that they will certainly encourage a 
great many people to begin to collect bock- 
plates. 


Contributions towards a Dictionary of English 
Book-Collectors. Parts II. and III. (Quaritch.) 
—The second and third parts of the ‘ Dictionary 
of English Book-Collectors,’ though not con- 
taining such good work as the first, are still 
useful and interesting. Such well - known 
collectors as Sir John Thorold, Charles Spencer, 
third Earl of Sunderland, Col. Stanley, and 
Henry Perkins are amongst those treated of in 
the second part, and though the biographies are 
necessarily short, they contain many interesting 
facts which are not easily obtainable else- 
where. The third part gives five collectors, of 
whom one—George John, Earl Spencer—is 
celebrated as the founder of the finest private 
library in existence. It would, perhaps, be as 
well in this series to follow a common custom 
and refrain from giving notices of collectors 
who are still alive, as the account must 
necessarily be imperfect: and very misleading. 
For instance, in the third part the history is 
given of the purchase of the Spencer library by 
Mrs. John Rylands, and upon the cover that 
lady’s name figures with the date 1892 opposite 
to it, in a row of dates which in all other cases 
refer to the year in which the particular 
collector died. Mr. Kearney, who has written 
all the biographies, is much to be commended 
for the amount of interesting information he 
has brought together, although the references to 
“‘the publisher of the present series” might 
often with advantage be omitted. Both parts 
contain some good illustrations. 


Tue Earl of Crawford has printed privately at 
the Aberdeen University Press fifty copies of a 
Hand-List of Proclamations: Vol. I. Henry VIII. 
—Anne, 1509-1714, under the general title of 
‘¢ Bibliotheca Lindesiana ”—a title well known 
to the bibliophile, and always suggestive of 
rich and rare materials. The ‘ Hand-List’ con- 
tains about 5,500 entries, furnishing in order 
the titles or general headings of every royal 
proclamation known to the compiler, with an 
exact determination of its date and regnal year ; 
and marks are added to each entry indicating in 
which of the ten libraries hitherto examined 
the original broadside may be seen, if it has 
been seen at all. The collections thus 
examined are those of the British Museum, 
the Public Record Office, the Society of Anti- 
quaries; the Bodleian and Queen’s College 
Libraries, Oxford ; the General Register House, 
the Advocates’ and Signet Libraries, Edinburgh ; 
the Dublin Record Office; and the Chetham 
Library, Manchester. The historic interest of 
such a catalogue is obvious. Nothing of the sort 
has ever yet been attempted ; and Lord Crawford 
justly claims to have set to work upon ‘‘a 
virgin soil—and in one of the most valuable 
and neglected branches of the history of our 
country.” How neglected, in some quarters, may 
be seen at a glance from the tables of the 
‘ Hand-List.’ Queen Elizabeth’s numerous procla- 
mations are extant, on an average, in two or three 


copies each. Four of her known proclamations | 














| have not been found at all; while out of 527 


proclamations issued by King James VI. in 
Scotland, only 11 in all are represented in their 
originals, either in the ten libraries named or 
in Lord Crawford’s own fine collection. The 
work already done is a marvel of industry and 
exactness. The correct dating of the proclama- 
tion is no smaJl matter, as from the confusion of 
old and new style many of these documents, in 
cataloguesand in histories, areconstantly assigned 
to even a wrong year. It is curious to find 
that, at a period when the English and Scottish 
reckoning differed, the English form of date is 
used in the Scottish reprint of a proclamation 
issued in England a few days earlier. But 
valuable as the ‘ Hand-List’ now issued may be, 
it is but a table of contents to a far more 
important work. Lord Crawford’s aim is to 
publish a complete bibliographical account, and a 
précis of the contents, of every proclamation, and 
in the more important cases to print the whole 
text. These broadsides, when preserved at all 
in public or private libraries, are apt to be 
stowed away in some remote drawer or port- 
folio, and to lie there uncatalogued, and perhaps 
unknown to their custodian. Librarians will do 
good service in making search for these waifs 
among their own stores, and in making the 
existence of any such collections known to Lord 
Crawford. 

Les Relieurs Francais (1500-1800). Par 
Ernest Thoinan. (Paris, Paul, Huard & Guille- 
min.)—A very large number of the books om 
the subject of bookbinding which have been 
issued in the last few years have depended for 
their success more on the beauty of their illus- 
trations than the merit of their letterpress. 
In the case of the present book an exactly 
opposite system has been pursued, and M+ 
Thoinan has given for the first time a really 
adequate account of the history of French 
binding. The first part of the volume contains 
a history of the various guilds of binders and 
‘*doreurs”’ in Paris from the earliest times, 
founded on the large collection of documents 
which still exist. La Caille in 1689, and Lottin 
a hundred years later, both made use of these 
materials in their works, but they failed to see 
their value and omitted much important 
matter. The second partof M. Thoinan’s 
work consists of a very valuable essay on the 
various styles of binding, each style having its 
appropriate illustration to exemplify its more 
striking characteristics. It is hard to speak too 
highly of the advantages of such a piece of 
work. We are always hearing of bindings ‘‘ in 
the style of Grolier,” ‘‘after Le Gascon,” and 
so on, but to very few does such a remark 
convey any very definite idea, especially when 
we arrive at more subtle subdivisions. There 
is no doubt that as with English bindings, so 
with French, a certain amount of careful work 
will enable any one to master the various tricks 
of style or decoration which differentiate the 
work of similar binders, and it is on this point 
that the essay is so valuable. The third and 
largest part of the book is occupied with short 
biographical notices of all the binders who are 
known to have worked in France, even though 
none of their work can be identified and they 
have left nothing but a name. The more im- 
portant binders are treated of at length. Of 
Florimond Badier—the Le Gascon of book- 
binding history—there is an excellent notice, 
while such men as Boyet, Duseuil, Padeloup, 
and the family of Derome are treated of at 
length. Of course in such a work there must 
be many omissions, but these for the most part 
occur in connexion with the earliest binders, of 
whom very little is known. Where possible, a 
facsimile of the binder’s autograph is given, 
and, what is still more valuable, a reproduc: 
tion of his ‘‘ etiquette,” as the little ticket ia 
called with which he signs his work. Asa 
book of reference M. Thoinan’s work is 
the most important that has yet appeared: in 
France. 
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The Dance of Death. By Hans Holbein. 
With an Introductory Note by Austin Dobson. 
(Bell & Sons. )—The exquisite woodcuts of Hans 
Lutzelburger, designed by Holbein and known 
by the name of ‘The Dance of Death,’ have 
always been highly esteemed, being considered 
by many excellent judges as the finest speci- 
mens of wood engraving in existence. Readers 
of Ruskin’s ‘ Ariadne Florentina’ will remember 
his graceful descriptions of some of the cuts of 
the series, and his strong admiration for their 
wonderful design and faultless execution, for 
their restraint and their power. The present 
edition, printed from the blocks engraved in 
1833 by Bonner and Byfield for Douce’s edition, 
gives almost the only attempt to reproduce the 
originals by similar methods—to reproduce the 
work of the knife by the work of the graver. 
While the cuts perhaps fall short of photo- 
graphic reproductions in exactitude, they are 
immeasurably superior in strength of line, 
and for all artistic purposes of greater value. 
Mr. Austin Dobson in his too short preface 
gives us a history of the various early editions, 
and some interesting information as to the 
engraver ; and though we are given all the neces- 
sary information, we still wish for more. In 
addition to the preface, Mr. Dobson has re- 

rinted his ‘Chant Royal of the King of 

errors’ from the ‘Old-World Idylls,’ an old 
friend in a suitable place. We are glad to see 
that the last seven plates, omitted in the earliest 
editions, are added, for two of them are of great 
beauty, and one, called ‘The Waggoner,’ is a 
masterpiece of balance in design. At the 
colour of the binding some might be inclined to 
cavil: so artistic a green cloth hardly suits a 
‘Dance of Death.’ As the book, however, forms 
one of a series this was, no doubt, inevitable. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mr. Joun Corpy JEAFFRESON’s two volumes 
on Victoria, Queen and Empress (Heinemann), 
are compiled from very familiar sources. The 
writer devotes several pages to descriptions of 
ceremonial, accounts of royal journeys, and dis- 
cussions on such matters as the precise attire 
worn by Her Majesty when the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Lord Chamberlain brought 
the news of King William’s death to Kensington 
Palace. His views upon political questions are 
sensible, but he writes somewhat locsely upon 
**personal” and ‘‘constitutional’”’ monarchy. 
To say that ‘‘the unkingly characteristics of 
William IV. had combined with other circum- 
stances to discredit monarchical government, 
and had educated statesmen to regard the 
sovereignty as a nominal sovereignty,” is to 
forget the dismissal of the Melbourne Ministry 
in 1834. Upon the most striking use of the 
prerogative during the whole reign—namely, 
the abolition of purchase by the royal warrant— 
Mr. Jeaffreson preserves an unaccountable 
silence, though he labours to prove that they 
err who consider the Queen’s share in the labour 
of government ‘to be confined to the perform- 
ance of certain formal acts and certain cere- 
monious duties.” But how can Mr. Jeaffreson 
know for certain that, ‘‘again and again” since 
the Trent affair, ministers have found reason 
“‘to congratulate themselves on having taken 
her wise and dispassionate counsel”? Has he 
enjoyed the personal confidence of both Liberal 
and Conservative cabinets since 1863? There are 
not many errors, though the Princess ‘‘ Lenchen” 
might have been designated by the name with 
which the public is more familiar, that of Princess 
Louise, Marchioness of Lorne. ‘‘ Catherine 
Boleyn” is an unlucky slip. Still Mr. Jeaffre- 
son’s volumes are, on the whole, commendably 
free from errors, and to those who have not the 
leisure for digesting Sir Theodore Martin they 
should prove most acceptable. Of the numerous 
popular compendiums of Her Majesty’s life, this 
seems worthy to rank with the most painstaking 
and intelligent. 





Mr. THomas ArcHer’s The Highway of 
Letters (Cassell & Co.) appeals, presumably, to 
a.somewhat uncritical audience, and is, on the 
whole, a fairly praiseworthy production. Com- 
piled from very obvious sources, the book displays 
a strong tendency to the discursive, and some of 
its characters, notably Shakspeare, have been 
dragged into Fleet Street, the highway in ques- 
tion, by a decidedly violent process. Again, 
Sir Hugh Myddelton and the New River have 
little or nothing to do with the subject. How- 
ever, the volume seems reasonably free from 
errors, and its style, if pedestrian, is fairly read- 
able. Mr. Archer’s study of history cannot em- 
brace Prof. Gardiner, otherwise we should have 
been spared the egregious sentence: ‘‘ Asa con- 
ceited, unscrupulous blunderer, he [James I.] 
has had few equals in misgovernment.” Finally, 
we feel inclined to quarrel with Mr. Archer for 
having compressed his very considerable know- 
ledge of Fleet Street during the fifties and 
sixties into some meagre and sententious pages. 
And did Laman Blanchard ‘‘sound the whole 
gamut of literature”? The phrase is Rhodian, 
nor does it by any means coincide with fact. 


A work of a very different stamp is London 
Signs and Inscriptions, by Mr. Philip Norman, 
in ‘‘ The Camden Library” (Stock). Its author 
has used his eyes and pencil to excellent pur- 
pose, and his illustrations, for some of which 
he is indebted to our contemporary the Builder, 
will interest many who are not professed anti- 
quaries. In fact, the daily disappearance of 
old houses through the imperious demand for 
improved thoroughfares and business premises 
has rendered some such record an emphatic 
necessity, and we trust that Mr. Norman will 
promptly proceed to attack the larger subject 
of ancient facades and interiors. The letter- 
press is distinctly scholarly, though he seems a 
trifle inclined to assume an attitude of undue 
deference to others’ opinions, and to shrink 
from definite conclusions. Thus either Strype 
or Mr. Riley must be wrong in their rival 
theories that the sign of the Boy and Panyer 
was formerly equipped with a bunch of grapes 
or a loaf, and the evidence of the former, as an 
eye-witness, should surely carry the greater 
weight. Further, the disquisition on the Three 
Kings, who originally formed a bas-relief on 
No. 7, Bucklersbury, reads a trifle discursively. 
Still, such shortcomings are venial enough ; and 
no apology was needed for the two interesting 
chapters on ‘‘Suburban Spas” and ‘‘Two Old 
City Mansions,” though, strictly speaking, they 
are foreign to the title. We notice two changes 
that have occurred since Mr. Norman wrote 
some of his chapters: Paul, the waiter at the 
Cock, is dead, and the rooks have returned to 
Gray’s Inn. Is it not the case, by the way, 
that the Inn’s new chapel will stand, not on the 
site of that detestable tabernacle of corrugated 
iron, but at the bottom of the Gardens and 
parallel to Theobald’s Road ? 


Messrs. Loneman & Co. publish Parochial 
Self-Government in Rural Districts, by Mr. 
Henry C. Stephens, M.P., which contains, in 
great wealth of thick paper and type of various 
sizes, a scheme devised by the author himself 
for rural self-government. We agree with the 
author in disliking centralization, but he has, 

rhaps, hardly grasped the difficulties which 
his own scheme presents, nor has he that 
acquaintance with the problem of government 
in parishes of very different descriptions, urban 
and rural, which would be likely to make him 
in all things a safe guide. The author is 
strongly opposed to large areas, and is a great 
parish man. He ought to support the Bill of 
the opposite party from that to which he 
belongs, now before Parliament, because, so 
far as it goes, it is a parish Bill, and, while it 
alters the election of Boards of Guardians, the 
District Councils which it creates are shams. 
The parish, under the county, will have all the 
work except the Poor Law work. Mr. Stephens 








would go further—would destroy the settlement 
of 1834, and give the parishes. the Poor Law 
work ; but he, of course, finds himself face to 
face with terrible financial difficulties. To let 
the parish bear the whole of its own Poor Law 
charges would be to ruin many districts. On 
the other hand, the moment a larger area is 
made to contribute to the charge, then central 
control is a necessary consequence, and to centra- 
lization Mr. Stephens, as we have said, objects. 
Another criticism that may be made upon 
Mr. Stephens is that he writes about the 
parish as though it were a manageably small 
area for all purposes, and does not adequately 
provide in his scheme for the management of 
great parishes, some of which have a population 
vastly exceeding that upon which a colony 
demands a Parliament, with cabinet and patty 
government. Mr. Stephens makes an ingenious 
attempt, which must have cost him an enormous 
amount of labour, to prove that the break- 
down which preceded 1834 was due, not to 
the parishes, but to central control; but it is 
difficult to agree in his view of history. At the 
same time his practical experience leads him in 
many matters to write most wisely, as, for 
example, on the evils of the existing central 
control. On the other hand, he points out the 
entire dependence of the outdoor relief system 
for good working upon abundant supervision of 
recipients at their own home. There can be 
little doubt that, after Mr. Fowler’s Bill or 
some such scheme has become law, opinion will 
move in Mr. Stephens’s direction, and this gives 
a good deal of lasting interest to his work. If 
we wanted to cut him to pieces, we do not 
think that it would be difficult to do so on 
finance ; but we have so much sympathy with 
his main purpose that we are rather inclined ta 
close our eyes to the weak points of his scheme, 
and to commend those underlying principles 
which are excellent. We doubt whether Mr. 
Stephens has thought out the difficulties which 
would occur through ve unions in the 
enormous augmentation in the rates of some 
parishes, in the inaccessibility of the buildings 
in some cases, and in many other respects 
which will easily suggest themselves. 

Prettity written by Laura E. Richards and 
prettily illustrated by Frank T. Merrills, Cap- 
tain January (Sampson Low & Co.) is a faiz 
specimen of an American story in which the 
pathos runs very close to affectation. 


Mr. Epmunp Downey’s stock of amusing 
stories shows no sign of running short. The 
Land Smeller, and other Yarns(Ward & Downey), 
is quite as lively as his former books, and comes 
with as fresh an odour of the sea. Mr. Downey 
has the power of being humorous in a simple, 
genuine fashion, without the least vulgarity. 

A uiTTLE book by M. de Varigny, under the 
title La Femme aux Etats-Unis, published by 
MM. Armand Colin & Co., of Paris, has no. 
great value, but is fairly readable and contains 
a few startling stories, although they are not 
new to the curious in such matters. The life 
of Belle Starr, the ‘‘woman highwayman” of 
the Far West, is the best specimen of these. 


We have on our table Western Australia and 
its Gold Fields, by A. F. Calvert (Philip),— 
Homer’s Iliad, Book XXII., edited by R. W- 
Reynolds (Hodder & Stoughton),—A Manual. 
of Ethics, by J. 8. Mackenzie (Clive & Co.),— 
The Alcestis of Euripides, edited by R. W. Rey- 
nolds (Hodder & Stoughton),—The Evolution of 
Decorative Art, by H. Balfour, M.A. (Percival), 
—Etruscan Romai Remains in Popular Tradi- 
tion, by C. G. Leland (Fisher Unwin),—The 
Story of Paul Boyton (Routledge),—Portraits 
of the People, by J. J. Nunn (Cheltenham, 
Edwards),—A Study of a Womun, by Helerw 
Mathers (White & Co.),— Warped, by J. Garth 
(Digby & Long),—The Four Brothers (Simpkin), 
—That Fatal Tree, by V. Day (Mayne),—The 
Earth Girl, by F. Wyatt and C. H. Ross 
(Sinkins), — Vanity’s Daughter, by H.. Smart 
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(White & Co.), — Beauty and the Witch, by 
J. H. Rees (Digby & Long),—Talks in a Hos- 
pital, by a Hospital Nurse (S.P.C.K.),—The 
Gospel according to St. Matthew: the Greek 
Text, edited by H. R. Heatley (Percival),— 
The World of the Unseen, by A. Willink (Mac- 
millan),— The Fall of Adam, by the Rev. 
S. S. Maguth, LL.D., 2 vols. (Digby & 
Long),—Hebrew Idolatry and Superstition, by 
E. Higgens (Stock),—The Athanasian Hymn, 
by John Wakeford (Wells Gardner),—Chris- 
tianity and the Roman Empire, by W. E. Addis 
(Hare), — The Synoptic Problem for English 
Readers, by A. J. Jolley (Macmillan),—Byron’s 
Siege of Corinth, edited by E. Kélbing (Berlin, 
Felber),—and Etude sur Pétrone, by A. Col- 
lignon (Hachette). Among New Editions we 
have Todd’s Parliamentary Government in Eng- 
land, abridged and revised by S. Walpole, 2 vols. 
(Low),—The Ancient Laws of Wales, by the 
late H. Lewis, edited by J. E. Lloyd (Stock), 
—East Anglia, by J. E. Ritchie (Jarrold),— 
A Histery of English Literature, by F. A. 
Laing (Collins), — ‘Things New and Old, by H. O. 
Arnold-Forster, Standards I. and II. (Cassell), 
—Notes on Astronomy, by S. P. Johnston, 
edited by J. Lowe (J. Heywood), —Examples in 
Physics, by D. E. Jones (Macmillan),—A Cownt- 


-ing-House Dictionary, by R. Bithell (Routledge), 


—The Schooner Merry Chanter, by F. R. Stockton 
(Low),—Old London Street Cries, by A. W. Tuer 
(The Leadenhall Press),—and With my Father, 
compiled by the Rev. E. Hobson (Sutton). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 


Theology. 

Bayne's (P.) The Free Church of Scotland, 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Berry’s (Rev. C. A.) Vision and Duty, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Book of Enoch, translated from Dillmann’s Ethiopic Text, 
edited by R. H. Charles, 8vo. 16/ cl. 

Book of Job, with Notes by C. Siegfried, translated by R. E. 
Brunnow, 4to. 3/6 swd. 

King (The) and the Kingdom, a Study of the Four Gospels, 
4 Series, 8vo. 3/6 each, cl. 

Lockyer's (T. F.) The Gospel of St. John, an Exposition, 2/6 


Law. 
Beddoes’s (W. F.) The Law of Mortgages, 8vo. 10/ cl. 
Fine Art. 
Morris’s (M.) Decorative Needlework, imp. 16mo. 6/ cl. 
Van Dyke’s (J. C.) Art for Art’s Sake, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Poetry and the Drama, 
Cooper’s (R. T.) Phil Careas’s Boat, and other Poems, 2/ cl. 
Dante’s Comedy: Part 1, Hell, rendered into English by 
Sir E, Sullivan, er. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 
Irving (Henry), a Record of Twenty Years at the Lyceum, 
by P. Fitzgerald, 8vo. 14/ cl. 
Jonson's (Ben) Works, ener Nicholson, Vol. 1, 2/6 cl. 
Knights’s (M.) Shakes: ’s Hamlet Interpreted, cr. 8vo. 3/ 
Robinson’s (A. M. F.) Retrospect, and other Poems, 3/6 
Scottish Ballad Poetry, edited by G. E. Todd, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Scottish Student’s Song-Book, royal 8vo. 2/6 swd. 
Music. 
Dulce Domum, edited by J. Farmer, 5/ cl. 
Jester (The), Words by J. E. Parrott, Music by R. Dunstan, 


cr. 4to. 2/ cl. 
Marr’s (R. A.) Musical History, ¢r. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
History and Biography. 
Bird's (H. E.) Chess History and Reminiscences, cr. Svo. 2/6 
Dobson’s (A.) Horace Walpole, a Memoir, cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Dowie’s (M. M.) Women Adventurers, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
French Jansenists, by Author of ‘ Many Voices,’ cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Gautier (T.), 7 M. Ducamp, trans. by J. E. Gordon, 3:6 cl. 
‘ . 8.) Scrivelsby, the Home of the Champions, 
cr. 4to. 10/6 cl. 
Macaulay’s Warren Hastings, Notes by K. Deighton, 2/6 cl. 
erm (A.), Memoir of, by Rev. G. Carlyle, demy 8vo. 7/6 
White’s wey. Rev. P.) His of Clare and the Dalcassian 
Clans of Tipperary, Limerick, and Galway, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
raphy and Travel. 
Bettesworth’s (W. A.) The Way about Warwickshire, 2/6 cl. 
Garland’s (H.) Main-Travelled Roads, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 
Linn’s (T.) The Health Resorts of Europe, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Philology. 
New English Dictionary, edited by J. A. H. Murray, 
Part 7, imp. 4to. 12/6 swd. 
Science. 
Aitchison’s (R. §.) A Medical Handbook for the Use of 
Practitioners, cr. 8vo. 8/6 leather. 
Alfieri’s (B.) Half-Holidays with the Camera, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Evans’s Graphic Table and Form Chart, 5/ on roller, 
Fisher’s (Major A. T.) The Farrier, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Forth Railway viian, Mveteenes. 4to. 3/ cl. 
Haupt’s (H.) Street Iway Motors, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Heath’s (A. H.) A Manual on Lime and Cement, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Leon’s (N. Ponce de) peeen Dictionary, Vol. 2, 32/ 
Migula’s (Dr. W.) An Introduction to Practical Bacteriology, 


cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Niblett’s (J. T.) Portative mopar: illustrated, cr. 8vo. 2/6 
| Gees ake (J.) Diseases of Women, illustrated, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Stebbing’s (Rev. R. R.) A History of Crustacea: Recent 
Malacostraca, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Taylor’s (H. M.) Euclid, Books 1-6 12mo. 4/ cl. 





Taylor (R. L.) and Parrish’s (S.) Chemical Problems, with 
Solutions, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
General Literature. 
Aizlewood’s (J.) Echo and Narcissus, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Bangs’s (J. K.) Poppleton’s Client, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 
Barr’s (R.) From Whose Bourne, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Benson's (E. F.) Dodo, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 21/ cl. 
Blitz’s (Mrs. A.) An Australian Millionaire, 3 vols. 31/6 cl. 
Cobban’s (J. M.) The Red Sultan, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Cope’s (C. E.) The Pursuit of a Chimera, cr. 8vo. 3/6cl. 
Corelli’s (M.) The Soul of Lilith, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Cross’s (M. B.) Saffron Robe, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Deir’s (A.) The Girl in White, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Dr. Quixote, 2/ cl. 
Duncan’s (S. J.) The Simple Adventures of a Mensahib, 7/6 
Ebers’s (G.) Per 7 fogs (A Thorny Path), translated by C. 
Bell, 18mo. 4/ cl. 
Evans's (Mrs. F.) Some Legend Landmarks of Africa, 3/6 
Gilliat’s (E.) Velveteens, a Norfolk Story, illustrated, 2/6 cl. 
Goschen’s (Right Hon. G. J.) The Cultivation and Use of 
Imagination, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. - 
Hawker’s (Rev. R. S.) Prose Works, er. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Hone’s (A. M.) Woman’s Enterprise and Genius, Portraits, 3/6 
Jerome's (J. K.) Novel Notes, cr. 8vo. 3.6 cl. 
Letters of a Portuguese Nun, tr. by E. Prestage, 12mo. 5/ cl. 
Maurice's (F. D.) The Friendship of Books, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Mayet’s (P.) Agricultural Insurance in Organic Connexion 
with 0 Banks, &c., trans. by Rev. A. Lloyd, 10/6 
Nisbet’s (H.) The Bushranger’s Secret, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 
Tim, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Warden's (F.) A Young Wife’s Trial, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Weekes’s (C.) Reflections and Refractions, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Zangwill’s (1.) Children of the Ghetto, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 


FOREIGN, 
Theology. 
Alberti Magni de Sacrosancto Corporis Domini Sacramento 
Sermones, recogn. G. Jacob, 2m. 20. 
Bamberger (M. L.): Josef Nachmias u. sein Commentar 
zum Buche Esther, Part 2, 1m. 50. 
Bastian (A.): Der Buddhismus als religions-philosophisch 
System, 2m. 40. 
Melchers (P.): De Canonica Dicecesium Visitatione, 3m. 50. 
Sammlung hebriiisch-deutscher Bibeltexte, brag. v. A. 
Klostermann, Part 1, 2m. 40. 
Sammlung ausgewihlter kirchen- u. dogmengeschichtlicher 
Quellenschriften, hrsg. v. G. Kriiger, Part 6, 1m. 40. 
Thomas (C.): Melito v. Sardes, 4m. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Geffroy (G.): La Vie artistique, 2nd Series, 5fr. 
Léoty (E.): Le Corset 4 travers les Ages, 10fr. 





Drama, 
Jahrbuch der deutschen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft, hrsg. v. 
F. A. Leo, 28 Jahrg., 12m. 
History and Biography. 
Carré (H.): Les Chalotais et le Duc d’Aiguillon, 7fr. 50. 
Glasson (E.): Histoire du Droit et des Institutions de la 
France, Vol. 5, 40fr. 
Lemire (J.) : Le Cardinal Manning, 2fr. 50. 
Zahn (J. v.) : Ortsnamenbuch der Steiermark im Mittelalter, 
40m. 


Philology. 
Plutarchi Pythici Dialogi Tres, rec. G. R. Paton, 5m. 


Science. 
Bourdeau (L.) : La Conquéte du Monde végétal, 5fr. 


Fone (R.): La Vue, 4fr. 
Krafft (F.): Kurzes Lehrbuch der Chemie: II. Organische 
Chemie, 15m. 
Milhaud (L.): Les Origines de la Science grecque, 5fr. 
Smissen (E. van der) : La Population, 8fr. 
General Literature. 
Bourget (P.): Un Scrupule, 2fr. 
Damad (M.): Une jeune Fille, 3fr. 50. 
Guesviller (G.): En Musique, 3fr. 50. 
Gyp: Pas Jalouse! 3fr. 50. 
Mary (J.): Diane la Pale, 3fr. 50. 
seumay | (A.): L’Apparition, 2fr. 50. 
Nouy (H. L. du): L’Erreur d’aimer, 3fr. 50. 
Reinach (J.) : La France et I’Italie devant |’Histoire, 5fr. 
Simon (G.): La Confession d’une Mére, 3fr. 50. 








FROM “STRATFORD-ON-AVON.” 
(4 SONNET-SEQUENCE.) 
XIV. THE WITNESSES OF THE TROTH.* 
‘“‘THE birds,” she murmurs, “surely heard the 
troth : 
Hark to that mavis hid in yonder may 
Fringing the sward, where many a hawthorn 
spray 
Round Summer's royal ‘ Field of Golden Cloth’ 
Shines o’er the buttercups like snowy froth, 
And that sweet skylark on his azure way, 
And that wise cuckoo: hark to what they say : 
‘ We birds of Avon bless you, bless you both.’ 


O Will, the sunrise flushing with its glory 
River and church grows rosier with our story ! 
Sweetheart, this breeze of morn which moves 
caressing 
Hath told the flowers: they wake to lovelier 
growth ! 
They breathe—o’er meadow and stream they 
breathe the blessing : 
‘ We flowers of Avon bless you, bless you both !’” 
THEODORE WartTTs. 





* My late friend J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, in discussing 

e questi ted with eng gl m e con- 
tract, dated the 28th of November, 1582, says: ‘‘ We may 
then feel certain that, in the summer of the year 1582, 
William Shakespeare and Anne Hathaway were betrothed, 
either formally or informally.” 








MR. FREEMAN AND THE ‘QUARTERLY REVIEW.’ 


Your readers will scarcely be sorry to see 
this correspondence draw to its close. It has 
attained the object of my first letter, that of 
bringing out the peculiar tactics to which Mr. 
Archer has had recourse. The answer on the 
whole case, as I then stated, ‘will appear in 
due course,” but I was anxious to enter a caveat 
at once against an article depending on mis- 
representation and suppression. Mr. Archer 
may rest assured that my answer will dispose 
(with the one exception I have dealt with) of al} 
the ‘‘errors” he has so ingeniously manufac- 
tured, including that of which he is so proud, 
and which is based solely on his paraphrase 
of my words, which he has carefully avoided, 
on four occasions, quoting as they stood. 

THE ‘ QuaRTERLY’ REVIEWER. 


May 12, 1893. 

Kinpty allow me to state that the number of 

errors ascribed to Mr. Freeman in the Quarterly 

Review should read not ‘‘a dozen or more,” but 

‘fa score or more.” I overlooked the number 
in correcting the proof. T. A. ARCHER. 








‘THE SKEPTICS OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE.’ 


Tue Rev. J. Owen writes :— 

“T have no wish to complain of the general tone 
of your reviewer's criticism, but I should like to be. 
allowed to notice two points as to which he has 
misunderstood my position. 

“In common with some other critics he finds 
fault with my use of the term ‘skeptic,’ and sug- 
gests that ‘free-thinker’ or ‘inquirer’ would have 
suited my purpose better, To this I reply in 
briefest possible terms :— 

“1, I needed a term which covered the whole 
ground of human speculation, philosophical and 
scientific as well as theological. 

“2. I needed one which would include not only 
the inquiring but the suspensive attitude of the. 
human intellect. 

“3. I wanted a term whose origin and historical 
associations were above suspicion of interest or 
arriére pensée. 

“ All these attributes I found united in the original 
and classical meaning of the’Greek term ‘skepti- 
cism,’ while they are in whole or in part conspicu- 
ously absent from the terms ‘free-thinker’ and 
‘inquirer.’ Indeed, I deemed myself fortunate in 
finding a word coined in the mint of Greek philo- 
sophy, and bearing its unerring insight into the laws. 
and processes of the human mind, and its un- 
quenchable love of freedom, as the authentic marks 
of its own image and superscription. 

“That the term had in the lapse of centuries been 
seized upon and _ perverted by the interested un- 
scrupulousness of ecclesiasticism never suggested 
itself to me asa reason for its non-adoption. On 
the contrary, I thought that its rescue and restora- 
tion to its true philosophical use was an effort at 
least worth attempting. Mr. Max Miiller, I see, has 
just been making a precisely similar attempt (see 

reface, p. xvi, of his Gifford Lectures for 1892) to 
rescue the time-honoured term ‘theosophy’ from 
a most mischievous and degrading perversion, 
Your reviewer seems to imply that my attempt 
must end in failure; let me assure him, on the con- 
trary, that since the publication of my first work 
on the subject in 1881 it has gradually obtained— 
among thinking persons at least—an acceptance 
and recognition beyond my most sanguine expecta- 
tions. 

“ Another point as to which I conceive myself 
aggrieved is your reviewer's reproach of my not 
having considered the subjeét of twofold truth. 
It is quite clear to me that he has never seen, or, at 
least, Toner into, my former book, ‘ Evenings with 
the Skeptics,’ or he must have known that it con- 
tains an essay in which the subject is, as I contend, 
treated in the amplest possible manner. To the 
best of my belief my dissertation still remains 
the only essay in the English language in which 
the subject has been treated. ' 

“ There are a few other points, as, ¢.g., his finding. 
fault with my allowing philosophical ataraxia to 
such a passionate enthusiast as Giordano Bruno, as 
to which I should have liked to say a few words; 
but my letter has already exceeded the limits 1 
allotted to it at starting.” 

Our objection to the indiscriminate applica- 
tion of the term ‘‘ skeptic” to the philosophers 
of the Renaissance was not at all that it has 
acquired a special reference to religion. It is 
that, as commonly used by historians of philo- 
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sophy, it indicates the inquiry that ends in per- 


manent suspense of judgment, not the inquiry | 


that leads to definite conclusions. Thus it does 
not really satisfy the whole of Mr. Owen’s 
second condition ; for it excludes everything 
but ‘‘the suspensive attitude of the human 
intellect.” In Greek philosophical nomencla- 
ture it had already become specialized in this 
sense. Nor did we reproach Mr. Owen with 
having left the doctrine of the twofold truth 
unconsidered. On the contrary, we expressly 
gave a quotation on the subject from his own 
pages. What we said was that he had not con- 
sidered it with sufficient care in relation to par- 
ticular thinkers. When the exact point of view 
is once seized,-there is no difficulty, for ex- 
ample, in understanding Bruno’s attitude before 
the Inquisition at Venice, by which Mr. Owen 
and others have been puzzled. In submitting 
‘*as a theologian ” he reserved his philosophical 
liberty. Thus the subsequent refusal to recant 
implies no real change of attitude if we assume, 
as we must, that the Inquisitors went on to 
demand unqualified submission. 





MR. GOSSE AND THE VOCAL MEMNON. 
Athenzum Club, May 9, 1893. 

I wovtp not for one moment that a poet were 
curtailed of that legitimate and even generous 
licence without which no imaginative work of 
value can be produced. But I am convinced 
that so precise and scholarly a writer as Mr. 
Edmund Gosse would not willingly base even 
one of the most charming of his poems upon a 
complete historical inaccuracy. I therefore 
venture to point out to him that the tale or 
metaphor with which his verses, entitled ‘The 
New Memnon,’ in your last issue commence, is 
devoid, not merely of any historical foundation, 
but even of possibility. His first stanza runs 
thus :— 

When with hammers of iron Cambyses had broken 
The statue of Memnon that sang to the sun, 
And the desolate marble no longer gave token 
That twilight was ended and dawn had begun, 
The priesthood who long had been punctual and choral 
To wait on their god as the stars waned away 
Turned about in their beds while the clouds flushed auroral, 

Or droned in the desecrate temple of Day. 

Now whether Cambyses did or did not mutilate 
the statue of Amenhotep III. at Thebes 
(commonly called the Vocal Memnon), five 
things are certain :— 

1. That it was not known as Memnon in his 
d 


ay. 
2. That it did not then or for five hundred 
years afterwards sing to the sun. 

3. That it was not made of marble. 

4. That it was not then worshipped as the 
image of a god. 

5. That it had not as such any priesthood. 

The statue was that of an Egyptian king, 
erected by himself outside his memorial temple 
about 1500 s.c. The Egyptians always so re- 
garded and explained it, and gave no support to 
the mythological absurdities invented about it 
in later times by credulous Greek and Roman 
tourists. 

In 27 B.c. the statue was shattered by an 
earthquake ; and not till then (five centuries 
after Cambyses) was its vocality at sunrise ever 
heard of. Strabo, who visited it about 20 B.c., 
was the first to record the phenomenon, which 
continued to be heard till about 200 a.p., when, 
the Emperor Septimius Severus having ordered 
its restoration, the physical conditions which 
were productive of the sound under the impact 
of the sun’s rays at dawn ceased to exist, and 
the music was staunched for ever. 

If Mr. Gosse cares to see the line of reasoning 
by which these facts can be demonstrated, he 
will find it in an article in the Edinburgh 
Review of July, 1886, from the pen of 
GrorcE N. Curzon. 











DAVID COLVILLE, THE SCOT. 


P. P. Boscu, in his book ‘De Origine et 
Statu Bibliotheczee Ambrosianzee Hemidecas’ 
(Milan, 1677, fol. 142), mentions D. Colville 
with the following words :— 

“ Sub idem fere tempus (1632 A.D.) vir clarissimus 
decessit David Colvillius acceptus humanissime a 
Collegis Ambrosianis, et in nostris edibus vita de- 
functus. Apud Scotos natus, cum patrium celum 
fastidiret, in alienas terras profectus, gratiam 
inivit primum a Duce Allobrogum, cuius bibliothe- 
cam tractavit, tum vero in Hispania diu moratus 
est muneris sui causa, cum Arabicum sermonem 
interpretaretur, apud Insubres demum quiescens 
desiit peregrinari. Libros Alchorani atque Alcami 
veluti animo eam librorum jacturam presentiret, 
quam flamma Escuriaco postmodum attulit, donavit 
forulis Ambrosianis, acceptos non modo _ ipsius 
causa, verum quia eos codices descripsit ex Biblio- 
theca Escuriaci.” 

D. Colville’s copy of the Koran and of the 
Alcamus (Arabic dictionary) are still preserved 
in the Ambrosian Library, as well as his cata- 
logue of the Arabic MSS. in the Escorial before 
1671, where many of them were destroyed by 
the fire in that year. For the knowledge and 
use of these MSS. I am indebted to the 
well-known scholar and librarian Dr. Ceriani. 
Casiri, in the preface to his catalogue of 
the Arabic MSS. in the Escorial (Madrid, 
1760, t. i.), also mentions Colville’s descrip- 
tions of. some MSS. The copy of the Koran 
was made in the year 1621, and that of the 
lexicon in the year 1623. In the colophon 
of the former Colville wrote his name with 
Arabic characters. A unique Arabic MS., pro- 
bably destroyed by the fire in 1671, which 
contained an Arabic translation in verse of the 
Psalms by Hafs Al-cooti, is preserved by a 
copy made by Colville in the year 1625 (not 
1616, as Hammer-Purgstall wrote in 1839), 
also in the Ambrosiana. WHafs (according to 
Dr. Steinschneider, Hebraeische Bibliographie, 
t. x. p. 27) could not have written later than 
the beginning of the eleventh century. I hope 
to say more about this interesting translation 
of the Psalms in a periodical devoted specially 
to Oriental studies. This short notice will, 
perhaps, be useful to the editor of the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography,’ where the name 
of David Colville is not found. 

A. NEUBAUER. 








‘THE SONG OF THE FLAG.’ 


Mr. Eric Mackay writes :-— 


“Your critic has allotted to me a large measure 
of praise, for which I am grateful, but I am not 
grateful to him for accusing me of errors which I 
have not committed. He accuses me, for instance, 
of saying that ‘eagles flit over the English Flag,’ 
whereas I speak of great memories which hang 
over it, as eagles flit, likening those memories to the 
highest flights. Your critic further states that I 
attribute tempests to the action of the flag (!) and 
that the flitting of the eagles above alluded to is 
given by me as the reason why Englishmen 
chastise their enemies!! Nothing of this is mine ; 
and nothing of the kind can be extracted from any 
portion of my Ode. And what does your writer 
mean by saying that the Union Jack was not 
Nelson’s Flag? He says it was not Nelson's flag 
because, ‘ Trafalgar having been fought in 1805, 
Nelson had not quite five years under it,—and 
yet it is surely something to have a flag for five 
years, is it not?” 


The best answer to Mr. Eric Mackay is 

quoting the passage ;— 

Up with the flag! 

Up, up, betimes, and —_ speak of it ; 

A lordly thing [t.e., the fiag\ te see on tower and crag, 

"er which,—as eagles flit, 

With eyes a-fire, and wings of phantasy,— 

Our memories hang superb! 

The foes we frown upon shall feel the curb 

Of our full sway, &c. 
With Mr. Mackay’s explanation it can be 
understood that the eagles do not ‘‘ flit” over 
the tower and crag and flag, as seems to be said, 
but that memories hanging superb are likened 
to the highest flights of eagles—an interpreta- 
tion which shows that the construction of these 
metaphorical lines, and the metaphor itself, 


| 


_ need Mr. Mackay’s reconsideration. 





That the 
stanza passes at once, as to a sequence, to our 
curbing our foes, and so forth, seems a very 
obvious fact. As to the connexion of the flag 
with tempests, the ode might yield quotations 
passim; but that which was given in the 
criticism suffices for sample. Reply as to 
‘* Nelson’s flag ” could only be repetition of the 
remark in the criticism. 





*‘DONATUS MELIOR.’ 

Oxford, 1893. 
THE fragments of.a Latin grammar printed by 
Caxton, in the library of New College, Oxford, 
of which an account was given in the Athenewm 
of March 4th, belong to the grammar called 
‘Donatus Melior,’ by Ant. Mancinellus. is 
preface prefixed to the edition of 1493 is dated 
‘intra Cal. Dec. 1487,” but this 1493 edition 
is the first cited by Hain. It is evident that 
an earlier edition, for which the preface was 
written, served as the ‘‘copy” for that. of 

Caxton. Ropgrt Proctor. 





‘THE REAL REJECTED ADDRESSES.’ 


In the course of a very interesting article 
under the above heading, which appears in the 
current Blackwood, the writer, Mr. Robert W. 
Lowe, says :— 

“It has recently been suggested that Charles 
Lamb‘ sent in an Address; but there- is nothing 
among the papers to support this idea, and I know 
no means by which ‘ Elia’ could have recovered his 
manuscript.” 

Many besides Mr. Lowe will be interested in 
learning that Lamb nevertheless did send in an 
Address, which, having been rejected by the 
committee, was, after some adaptation, made to 
serve as prologue to Coleridge’s ‘Remorse’ on 
its production at Drury Lane about three 
months after the reopening of the theatre. The 
fact is briefly mentioned in the notes to 
‘Remorse’ in my recently published edition of 
Coleridge’s ‘ Poetical Works’ (p. 650), but I 
may take this opportunity of adding my 
authority for the statement. In a much anno- 
tated copy of ‘ Remorse’ which the author pre- 
sented to a friend at the time of its publication, 
he wrote on the margin of the prologue :— 

“A rejected Address which poor Charles was 
restless to have heard. I fitted him with an Epi- 
logue of the same calibre with his Prologue, but I 
thought it would be going a little too far to publish 
mine. 

I have elsewhere pointed out that a critic of 

the play (quoted by the editor of ‘Osorio,’ 1873, 
p. xviii), writing apparently before its publica- 
tion, suspected the prologue.to be 
“in all probability a Rejected Address, for it con- 
tained many eulogiums on the beauty and magni- 
ficence of the ‘dome’ of Drury; talked of the 
maves being not quite dry;- and expressed the 
happiness of the bard at being the first whose muse 
had soared within the limits.” 
None of these too evident traces of origin (how 
delightfully characteristic is the one I have 
italicized !) is to be found in the printed ver- 
sion, and this critic’s remarks may well have 
been responsible for their omission. 

It would thus appear that the collection of 
‘real Rejected Addresses” preserved in the 
British Museum is incomplete. 

Mr. Lowe does not mention the interesting 
fact that Horace Smith himself was a rejected 
competitor, which makes one suspect (perhaps 
quite unnecessarily) that his effusion and the 
envelope containing his name and address have 
disappeared from the collection. The envelope, 
at all events, was sold (says Peter Cunningham) 
with Winston’s collection. Mr. Lowe very 
truly describes W. T. Fi Id as ‘tan 
amiable man and a bad poet, celebrated for the’ 
extreme loyalty of his effusions,” and adds that 
his genuine Address ‘‘ was simply a dull ordinary 
sort of occasional address.” But Fitzgerald 
was then as now still more delebrated for having’ 
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secured the place of honour among the ‘‘ English 
bards and Scotch reviewers ”:— 

Still must I hear, shall hoarse Fitzgerald bawl 

His creaking couplets in a tavern-hall ; 
and Mr. Lowe is hardly fair to a poem which 
includes lines such as these :— 

The troubled shade of Garrick, hovering near, 

Dropt on the pile a pitying tear. 
It was really almost as good as the parody, 
though the latter gave us the immortal couplet : 


Who makes the quartern-loaf and Luddites rise ? 
Who fills the butchers’ shops with large blue flies ? 


J. Dykes CAMPBELL. 





WORDSWORTH’S ROOMS AT CAMBRIDGE. 
University, St. Andrews, N.B., May 14, 1893. 

I sez from the Atheneum of yesterday that 
it is possible-—owing to certain improvements 
required in connexion with the kitchens in St. 
John’s College, Cambridge— that the rooms 
which were occupied by Wordsworth from 1787 
to 1790, when an undergraduate of the Uni- 
versity, ‘will probably be destroyed. 

I very earnestly trust that some plan may be 
devised by the authorities of the College by 
which the necessary ‘‘ improvements” may be 
carried out, and by which the roomsonce occupied 
by our great Nature-Poet may, at the same time, 
be preserved for posterity. The University of 
Cambridge has not so many memorials of the 
great men who have been her sons—which the 
reverent pilgrim of the future may visit—as to 
make it a small matter that these humble ones 
associated with Wordsworth should be destroyed. 
When I began, a good many years ago, both as 
“*a truant ” (from other work) and as ‘‘a pilgrim 
resolute ”—to quote Wordsworth’s own words— 
to visit the places in various parts of England 
associated with this poet, I met no one at 
St. John’s College who knew what rooms he 
occupied. It was not difficult, however, to 
find them, as they are so minutely ‘‘ localized ” 
in ‘The Prelude’; and I found quite as much 
interest in visiting them (humble as they are) 
as in seeing the more spacious rooms once occu- 
= by Newton, and Thackeray, and others, in 

inity College. 

The British nation has now secured Dove Cot- 
tage at Grasmere as a permanent possession, in 
memoriam of Wordsworth; but surely these 
rooms at Cambridge might also be preserved, 
in a similar way, for posterity. They have 
been used as a storeroom for some _ time. 
But why should not the authorities of 
St. John’s College keep them — say, as 
small guest-chambers—and collect in them 
such memorial furniture. as engravings of 
the portraits of her poet? I am sure that 
many would be sent, by anonymous donors, to 
decorate the walls of the rooms; and I ques- 
tion if there are any places in England asso- 
ciated with Wordsworth which would be more 
interesting to those who honour his genius— 
always excepting Dove Cottage, Hawkshead, and 
Rydal Mount. 

Suppose that the removal of the chief part 
of the floor above the kitchen is desirable, why 
should not that small part of it, in the corner on 
which Wordsworth’s chambers are, be retained 
projecting over the kitchen? It would be a pic- 
turesque arrangement, and not, I should think, 
inconvenient. I write in necessary ignorance of 
local wants, but I am sure that the disappearance 
of places associated with the lives of our greatest 
men cannot be regarded with equanimity by 
those who retain any reverence for genius ; and 
these humble rooms in St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, have been specially consecrated by Words- 
worth for posterity in his own memorial lines 
in ‘ The Prelude,’ which were quoted by you last 
week, Wituam Kyicat. 








Literary Giosstp. 
A NEw volume of essays by Mr. Coventry 
Patmore, called ‘Religio Poets,’ will be 
published about the end of this month. 





Tue June number of MMacmillan’s Maga- 
zine will contain the opening chapters of 
Mr. Blackmore’s new novel ‘ Perlycross,’ 
which we mentioned some time ago. It is 
a romance of the West Country in the time 
just preceding the Reform Bill of 1832. 


Tue July number of the Cornhill Magazine 
will contain the first instalment of a story 
in three parts by Mrs. Oliphant, entitled 
‘A Widow’s Tale.’ 

Mr. Witi1am Morrts’s new edition of 
Caxton’s translation of ‘Godeffroy of Bo- 
loyne,’ announced as in the press - last 
November, is this week ready for issue to 
subscribers. Since our last notice of the 
Kelmscott Press there have been two addi- 
tions to the number of books actually in the 
press. These are an edition of Tennyson’s 
‘Maud,’ commissioned by Messrs. Macmil- 
lan, and a reprint of Ralph Robinson’s Eng- 
lish version of Sir Thomas More’s ‘ Utopia.’ 
As soon as these and those already noted 
in our columns have advanced sufficiently 
they will be followed by other works now 
in course of preparation. These include 
Froissart’s ‘Chronicles’ in two, and Shak- 
speare’s works in three volumes folio. A 
translation of ‘Beowulf,’ by Mr. Morris and 
Mr. A. T. Wyatt, will be printed in one 
volume quarto, and another by Mr. Morris 
of some tales from the French of the thir- 
teenth century in one volume octavo. 


Tue ‘‘ women writers,” who dine together 
at the Criterion at the end of this month, 
are inviting Miss Olive Schreiner to be their 
president for the evening. Mrs. W. K. 
Clifford was obliged to decline taking the 
chair, as she was going abroad. 

Mr. Epmunp GossE will contribute to 
the June number of the Century Magazine 
a study of the poems of Miss Christina 
Rossetti. 

Notes and Queries will next week contain a 
third contribution to the ‘ Bibliography of 
the Earl of Beaconsfield.’ The two which 
have already appeared include keys to 
‘Vivian Grey’ and ‘Coningsby.’ A second 
article on ‘Our Public Records,’ contributed 
by Mr. W. J. Hardy, appears in this week’s 
number. 


Messrs. Loneman write regarding Japan- 
ese piracies, of which we spoke last week 
in connexion with a volume published by 
Messrs. Crosby Lockwood & Son :— 

‘*Seven er eight years ago we had a similar 
experience. For some time we had been supply- 
ing Japanese booksellers with a large number 
of a new illustrated series of elementary reading 
books, when suddenly the demand ceased. 
Simultaneously one of our correspondents sent 
us a set of the reading books which were being 
sold in Tokyo at about half the price that our 
editions were offered at. On examination this 
set proved to be a facsimile of ours, even to 
‘Printed by Spottiswoode & Co., New Street 
Square.’ We put the matter before the Japanese 
Legation, but, beyond polite regrets that it 
should be so, we could obtain no satisfaction, 
there being no copyright convention between 
the two countries. We believe that it is the 
habitual practice of the Japanese to reprint 
English books directly the demand justifies it, 
and there are large importations of cheap 
American reprints of school and other books in 
English, the language being a subject, under the 
Japanese Elementary Education Act, compul- 
sory in all schools. Our trade with Japan 
snag at one time to be a considerable one, 

ut our experience is that directly a good 





demand arises for a book, the Japs print for 
themselves and we lose our customer.” 


Mrs. Atrrep Marks is now completing 
an historical romance on which she has been 
engaged during the last five years. She 
has found her subject in Irish history, the 
period being the seventeenth century. 


Mr. Wituiam Arcuer SHEE, whose new 
work ‘My Contemporaries from 1830 to 
1870’ Messrs. Hurst & Blackett will im- 
mediately publish, is a son of the late Sir 
Martin Archer Shee, President, in his day, 


| of the Royal Academy. 


Pror. Dicey’s new work on the Home 
Rule Bill, which is to be published by 
Mr. John Murray, will be entitled ‘ A Leap 
in the Dark,’ and will be a criticism of 
some of the leading provisions of the Bill, 
with a statement of the grounds of objec- 
tion to it from a Unionist point of view. 


Miss Jane Bartow, whose ‘Irish 
Idylls’ we lately praised, will contribute a 
new poem, entitled ‘Mushrooming,’ to the 
June number of Sylvia’s Journal, now under 
the editorship of Mrs. Graham R. Tomson, 
and will also supply a serial story, the first 
part of which will appear shortly. 


Messrs. Frepertck Warne & Co. will 
shortly publish, in a convenient form for 
the pocket, a series of short original copy- 
right novels under the title of ‘‘ The Tayis- 
tock Library.” ; 

Mr. Srreet’s book which we mentioned 
last week is to be called ‘ Miniatures and 
Moods,’ and will be, perhaps, issued as 
early as June. Mr. Street’s initials are 
G. S.—not ‘ E. §.,” as we printed them last 
week. Mr. Keary tells us his novel is to 
be called ‘The Two Lancrofts’—not ‘ The 
Two Lucrafts,’ as we gave it. 


M. Amép£e Tarptev, the Librarian of the 
Institute, died in Paris on Sunday. He had 
been made assistant librarian in 1857. He 
was mainly known outside France by his 
translation of Strabo. The elaborate cata- 
logue of the library of the Institute, which 
occupied him many years, he never com- 
pleted. 


Tue correspondence of L. von Gerlach 
—that relentless antagonist of all Liberal 
movements in Prussia—with Bismarck is 
expected to be issued shortly. It will extend 
over the period from 1851 to 1857, when 
the latter was active as ambassador at the 
Bundestag at Frankfort. 

Tue Vienna “ Schiller-Zweigstiftung,” at 
its last general meeting, resolved to petition 
the Government for an extension of the 
period of copyright, which in Austria is at 
present secured to the heirs of a deceased 
author for fifteen years after his death. In 
a “* Pro memoria” which they have now sent 
to the Abgeordnetenhaus and the Herren- 
haus the petitioners ask Parliament for an 
Act to extend the.term to thirty years. 

Crancettor Ferevuson is going to pub- 
lish a set of wills from the register of the 
Bishops of Carlisle, dating from 1350 to 
1390. 

F. von Lznzacn’s last portrait of Prince 
Bismarck, according to the Hamburger 
Nachrichten, has been bought by the Hun- 
garian Minister of Education for the 
Hungarian National Museum. 
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SCIENCE 
The lron and Steel Maker. By various Prac- 


tical Writers. Edited by F. Joynson. 

(Ward, Lock & Co.) 

Styce the manufacture of iron and steel is 
one of the main foundations of the great- 
ness of the British nation, any book dealing 
adequately with this subject is sure of a 
favourable consideration. The first half of 
this volume is devoted to the iron maker, and 
the second to the steel maker; but, with the 
exception of this separation of the book into 
two parts, as indicated in the title, there is 
no subdivision of the subject-matter beyond 
the headings indicating the subjects under 
consideration ; and a list of these headings 
in the table of contents forms the sole index. 
This arrangement makes the reader fully 
appreciate the value of the ordinary method 
of dividing a subject into chapters, each 
dealing with a special branch, thus giving 
definiteness to the consideration of each 
branch, and affording a resting-place when 
one of the divisions of the subject has been 
mastered, before proceeding tothe next. The 
system of subdivision adopted in this volume 
is more suited for a book of reference, but 
the descriptions are too diffuse, and not 
sufficiently definite for this purpose ; whilst 
the absence of any grouping of subjects 
renders regular perusal wearisome. There 
is, undoubtedly, a large amount of useful 
information on a most important subject 
scattered throughout the book ; but it might 
easily have been presented in a more con- 
cise and attractive form; and the views of 
the editor as to “‘the interest and practical 
value of the volume,” and as to the ‘ fulness 
and clearness of explanation” afforded by the 
illustrations, which are too favourably de- 
scribed as profuse, and his hope that it will 
‘take a highly useful place in technical and 
industrial literature,” are hardly justified 
by the contents. 

The book begins with the early history 
of the iron trade, which, when the country 
was abundantly wooded, used to be carried 
on in the southern counties of England. 
This trade languished when timber got 
scarce; and it only became established in 
its present quarters, in the neighbourhood 
of coal fields, when, after long delays, it was 
recognized that coal was a suitable fuel for 
the manufacture of iron. The action of the 
blast furnace is considered in a number of 
sections inasomewhat discontinuous manner, 
the manufacture of wrought iron being de- 
scribed in some intermediate sections, as 
well as towards the end of the first part of 
the book. The constituents of cast iron and 
their relative influences on its quality are 
also described. 

The second part of the book is de- 
voted to the processes of manufacturing 
steel, which in recent years have attained 
such a remarkable development, and which, 
by enabling steel of a trustworthy quality to 
be made in large quantities and at a com- 
paratively low cost, have conferred inestim- 
able benefits on the constructive arts. In 
extracting iron in olden times from pure ores 
by means of charcoal as a fuel, steel of good 
quality was often produced in small quanti- 
ties. When, however, coal was eventually 
adopted as the fuel, and less pure ores 
were employed, cast iron was first produced, 





from which wrought iron was then manu- 
factured by the elimination of the carbon, a 
smaller proportion of carbon being subse- 
quently reintroduced into the iron for the 
production of steel. The object of the 
Bessemer, Thomas-Gilchrist, and Siemens 
processes, described in this book, is the more 
direct production of steel in large quanti- 
ties. The difficulties in the way of the 
direct manufacture of steel consist in the 
impurities of the ores; for whereas it is 
possible, with pure ores, to obtain steel by 
arresting the Bessemer process at the mid- 
stage in the production of wrought iron, 
when a portion only of the carbon has been 
eliminated, in impure ores the phosphorus 
is not removed unless the process is carried 
further. Nevertheless, the process has been 
made a continuous one even with impure 
ores ; and though the ideal aim of the steel 
maker, of manufacturing steel direct from 
impure ores, has not hitherto been realized, 
the manufacture of steel in large quanti- 
ties, of a trustworthy quality, at a moderate 
cost, from impure ores, has been achieved 
by these processes. 

The style in which the book is written 
is, unfortunately, not worthy of the highly 
interesting subjects with which it deals; 
and the facts are obscured by the intro- 
duction of an abundance of verbiage, as 
the following extracts sufficiently indicate. 
On pp. 19 and 20 occur some comments on 
the neglect of Dudley’s system of using 
coal as a fuel in the manufacture of iron :— 

‘* Pitiful we call this record so far as regards 
poor Dudley—rich now in a rare memory; 
pitiable as regards his enemies—for such they 
were, as they did what keen prejudice, busiuess 
rivalry, and bitter personal dislike could do to 
hasten on his ruin, and such satisfaction as this 
miserable ending could give them they certainly 
secured...... There is such a thing as national 
suicide, just as disgraceful as personal self- 
murder in its unmanly motive, just as ruinous 
in its pitiful, and in not a few of its aspects its 
contemptible, results...... Such had been the 
malign—those are not far wrong, if indeed they 
be not wholly right, who call it the malicious— 
influence of the manufacturers who ‘combined,’ 
to stop by all means, fair and foul—more foul 
by far than fair, and such are not quite unknown 
to us now—and to ‘lock him out’ from the 
benefits of the trade which he had established, 
and which at last broke his heart, as it did his 
fortunes, that nearly one hundred and fifty years 
ago (date 1740) the total produce of iron in 
the kingdom reached only the truly miserable 
amount of 17,350 tons.” 

Again, in referring to the Bessemer pro- 
cess on p. 271, the following long involved 
paragraph occurs, presenting a good speci- 
men of the literary quality of the composi- 
tion :— 

‘*But whilethis great discovery met, as we have 
thus seen it to have met, the indifference of the 
general public, the direct and persistent obloquy 
with which certain men of science—for the time 
at least not deserving of the designation, forget- 
ful as they were of what constitutes true science 
—treated it, the imputation of motives shame- 
fully detractive of the integrity and upright- 
ness of the inventor, and, above ali—for this 
directly struck at his hopes of that pecuniary 
success which every inventor is entitled to look 
forward to as une, but not the only, reward of 
his labour—the determined and truly bitter 
opposition offered and for so long maintained by 
‘the trade,’ the reader will doubtless conclude 
that at least the Government held out the hand 
of encouragement to Mr. (now Sir Henry) 
Bessemer, and gave him an early opportunity 








to prove the value of his process in making that 
metal of which such enormous weights are re- 
quired for the purpose of national defence.” 

There is ample material for any number 
of similar extracts; but a sentence from a 
description of the appearance of smelting 
furnaces at night must suffice :— 

‘*The flames which issue from their tops 
and the glowing light seen through the side 
openings at the top—technically the ‘throat’ or 
tunnel-hole by which the ‘charge’ is supplied 
to the interior—flash the sky with a lurid light, 
which, if not as pleasant to the sense of sight 
as is that of the pale moon beloved by all, goes 
far in another way to make up for its absence, 
and not infrequently to make surrounding 
objects for a large area as distinctly visible as 
when she puts forth the full glory of her 
strength.” 

This kind of writing may be suitable for 
the pages of some periodicals, in which 
quantity is as acceptable as quality, but it 
is not adapted for a professedly technical 
book; and judicious editing might, with 
great advantage, have reduced it by at 
least one-half. 





GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE. 

The Partition of Africa. By J. Scott Keltie. 
With Maps. (Stanford.)—Mr. Keltie’s volume 
deals with a subject of very high interest in a 
thoroughly competent manner. He has made 
no attempt to write a ‘‘ geography” of Africa, 
although geographical questions are incidentally 
dealt with on all suitable occasions, but presents 
us with a lucid account of what Europeans have 
done in Africa since the earliest times. We are 
apt sometimes to forget that when the recent 
‘*scramble ” for Africa set in the greater part of 
that continent had already been appropriated by 
European powers. Putting aside the ‘‘ancients” 
and the “a invaders, who are disposed of in 
two short chapters, we find Portugal in pos- 
session” towards the close of the fifteenth or 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. But 
Dutch, French, British, and even Germans soon 
appeared in the field as rivals, and claimed to 
share in the African trade which Portugal had 
hitherto been able to monopolize. It was the 
achievements of the explorer and the labours 
of the missionary which more immediately 
directed attention to the potentialities of the 
great Dark Continent :— 

“To the work accomplished by Stanley more than 
to that of any other explorer it is due that this 
somewhat abstract enthusiasm for Africa was, in 
the space of a comparatively few years, precipitated 
into action on the part of the states of Europe.” 
Colonial aspirations were being awakened in 
Germany, but it was reserved for the King of 
the Belgians, ambitious of founding a great 
African state, to set the ball rolling. Mr. 
Keltie traces very clearly all the steps that 
have been taken since au African congress met 
at Brussels in 1876. His account of the de- 
velopment of the colonial spirit in Germany is 
particularly interesting, and in this case, as in 
others, with, perhaps, the exception of Por- 
tugal, he successfully endeavours to give an 
unbiassed account of events. In other days 
the rivalry aroused might have culminated in 
a great war, and it might have done so even 
now in one or two instances had the contending 
powers been more evenly matched. Having 
successively dealt with each of the powers con- 
cerned, and given a succinct account of the 
territories secured by it, Mr. Keltie presents 
his readers with a summary statement of the 
economic value of Africa, and concludes his 
very readable volume with the following words 
on ‘‘ England’s Duty ”:— 

“In the building-up of our world-wide empire 
we have no doubt done many things which we ought 
not to have done, and left undone many things we 
ought to have done. Yet the name of our country 
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still stands high all the world over, especially among 
our less advanced brethren in Africa and elsewhere, 
for many of those qualities which exalt a nation. 
In the Dark Continent then, in the new era upon 
which it has entered, let all who have taken any 
part in the great task which has been begun, and 
the issues of which cannot be foreseen. endeavour 
to ‘bear without abuse the grand old name of’ 
Englishman.”’ 

Tue Universal Atlas of Dr. Andree, on account 
of its intrinsic value, its beautiful execution, 
and its low price, has proved a great success in 
Germany, and is likely to prove equally success- 
ful here. It consists of a hundred and seventeen 
folio pages of maps, is furnished with a copious 
index, and very ingeniously bound, so that the 
folded maps may readily be examined. The 
German nomenclature has been transcribed 
agreeably to English methods, and the métres 
have been converted into feet. Asa rule, this 
has been done with care and judgment, but we 
may fairly object to such names as Nikolaieff, 
Bukharest, or Berditcheff. Nor is Liittich the 
Flemish:name for Liége. The prospectus issued 
with the Atlas, by Mr. H. O. Arnold-Forster, 
M.P., distinctly states that the work is an 
English version of Dr. Andree’s ‘ Hand-Atlas,’ 
but by a strange oversight Dr. Andree’s name 
nowhere appears on any of the maps, nor on 
the title-page. The German origin, however, is 
readily discovered, for although new maps of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland have been 
added, these are still on a smaller scale than 
the maps dealing with Germany. Nor are there 
any plans of English towns, such as are given of 
the principal German cities. Such names as 
‘** Schopenhauer ” and ‘‘ Kant,” which a German 
philosopher bestowed upon two mountains in 
New Guinea, previously known as “‘ Disraeli” 
and ‘‘Gladstone,” ought not to find a place on 
an English map—especially as Dr. Kiepert, in 
his official ‘ Colonial Atlas,’ restored the original 
names. Nor need the Rio del Rey boundary 
have been drawn in accordance with the views 
of some aggressive Teuton. These, however, 
are slight blemishes, and the work as a whole 
is deserving of high commendation. It is issued 
through Messrs. Cassel!. 


ALPINists will read with pleasure a paper by 
Dr. Léwl on Tonalite enclosures in the glaciers 
of Tyrol, which appears in Petermann’s Mittei- 
lungen. Physical geographers will be equally 
grateful for an abstract of Admiral Makarof’s 
little work on oceanographic researches carried 
on by him between the years 1886 and 1889, 
when he commanded the Vityaz. Dr. 
Kriimmel illustrates this abstract with a map 
exhibiting the saltness of the North Pacific 
Ocean. 

Die Entwicklung der Kartographie von Amerika 
bis 1570, von Dr. 8. Ruge, published as a sup- 
plement to Petermann’s Mitteilungen, is an in- 
teresting contribution to the Columbus litera- 
ture of the day. The author presents us with 
a chronological summary of ninety-one expedi- 
tions, up to that of Pedro Marquez (1573), and 
describes the maps and globes upon which the 
discoveries made were laid down. Dr. Ruge 
favours Mr. Harrisse’s view that John Cabot saw 
the mainland of America before Columbus. 
suggests that the bogus Cuba on the Cantino 
map may represent a fragment of Asia, retained 
from the map which Toscanelli furnished to 
Columbus—an explanation which is not likely to 
satisfy critics ; whilst he has nothing at all to say 
about the ‘‘Insule delle Pulzelle,” which figure 
upon the Schéner globes of 1507 and 1520, and 
which one is sorely tempted to identify with the 
** Virgin’s Land ” discovered by Davis in 1592. 





SOCIETIES. 


GEOLOGICAL.—May 10.—Mr. W. H. Hudleston, 
President, in the chair.—Meesrs. H. E. Ede, A. N. 
Leeds, F. Noetling, and D. H. Scott were elected 
Fellows ; and Prof. M. Bertrand, Paris ; Dr. A. Pav- 
low, Moscow; and Dr. C. A. White, Washington, 
U.S., Foreign Correspondents of the Society —The 
following communications were read : ‘ The Felsites 
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land Conglomerates between Bethesda and Llan- 
7 North Wales,’ by Prof. J. F. Blake,—and 
‘The Llandovery and Associated Kocks of the 
Neighbourhood of Corwen,’ by Messrs. P. Lake and 
T. T. Groom. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—May 4.—Mr. A. W. 
Franks, President, in the chair.— The following 
gentlemen were elected Fellows: Rev. J. B. Wilson, 
Messrs. C. P. Clarke, A. S. Flower, J. Kuight, E. R. 
Morris, and J. C. Tingey.—The following Honorary 
Fellows were also elected : El Conde de Valencia de 
Don Juan, Sefior Juan Facundo Riaio, and Dr. 
Willem Pleijte—Mr. E. Maunde Thompson read a 
paper ‘On the Draft Statutes of the Order of the 
Garter made by King Edward VI.’ By permission 
of Her Majesty the Queen the original draft, with 
alterations in the king’s own hand, was exhibited. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL.—May 10.—Capt. H. J. Elwes, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. A. Cowper-Field was 
elected a Fellow.—Mr. R. McLachlan exhibited for 
Dr. Fritz-Miiller, of Santa Catarina, Brazil, speci- 
mens of larve and pupe of a dipterous insect, and 
read a letter from Dr. Fritz-Miiller on the subject. 
The writer stated that the larve were identical with 
those exhibited by Mr. Gahan at a meeting of 
the Society in October, 1890, which were then 
thought by Lord Walsingham and Mr. McLachlan to 
be allied to the Myriapoda.—Col. Swinhoe, Messrs. 
Gahan, Jenner Weir, Blandford, and Verrall took 

art in the discussion which ensued.—Mr. S. G. C, 

ussell exhibited specimens of Hesperia alveolus, 
including one of the variety Lavatere, taken by 
him at Woking in April last.—Mr. J. M. Adye exhi- 
bited a long series of Moma orion, Eurymens dolo- 
braria, Amphidasis betularia, and  Chloephora 
prasinana, and a few specimens of Notodonta 
dodonea, N. chaonia, and N. trepida, Acronycta 
alni, and Selenia illustraria, all bred by him in 
March and April last, from larve obtained in the 
autumn of 1892 in the New Forest.—Mr. H. Goss 
read a copy of a letter received by the Marquess of 
Ripon, at the Colonial Office, from the Governor of 
the Gold Coast, reporting the occurrence of vast 
swarms of locusts at Aburi and Accra, West Africa, 
about the middle of February last. The writer stated 
that at Accra the swarm extended from east to west 
as faras the eye could see, and appeared to occupy a 
space about two miles wide and from a quarter of a 
mile to a mile in height.—Col. Swinhoe stated that 
some years ago he had been requested by the Indian 
Government to report on plagues of locusts. He 
said he had witnessed swarms of these insects far 
larger than the one = reported from the Gold 
Coast, and mentioned that many years ago, when 
Red Sea in one of the old P. and 0, 








going up the 
paddle-boats, the boat had frequently to stop to 
clear her paddle-wheels from locusts, which had 
settled on the boat in such swarms as to choke the 
wheels and stop their action —Mr. E. C. Reed com- 
municated a iy entitled ‘Notes on Acridium 
——— the Migratory Locust of the Argentine 

epublic.’ — Col. Swinhoe, Capt. Elwes, Messrs. 
Champion, McLachlan, and Merrifield took part in 
the discussion which ensued.—Prof. L. C. Miall 
communicated a paper entitled ‘ Dicranota, a Car- 
nivorous be pes Larva,—and Dr. T. A. Chapman 
one ‘On a Lepidopterous Pupa (Micropteryz pur- 

urella) with Functionally Active Mandibles.’— Mr. 
Selachien said that he thought Dr. Chapman’s 
observations were of great value, and tended to 
show that the position of Micropteryx was nearer 
the Trichoptera than had been supposed. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL a ge ge aga 16.— 
Mr. H. Hayter, President, in the chair.—It was 
announced that the Council had recently trans- 
ferred nine gentlemen to the class of Members, and 
had admitted ten Students.—The last ballot of the 
session resulted in the election of one Member and 
twenty-two Associate Members.—The paper read 
was ‘On Wreck-Raising in the River Thames,’ by 
Mr. C. J. More. 








MATHEMATICAL.—May 11.—Mr. A. B. Kempe, 
President, in the chair.—Seiior M. Tamborrel, of 
Mexico, was elected a Member, and Mr. A. L. Dixon 
was admitted into the Society.—The following com- 
munications were made : ‘On the Collapse of Boiler 
Flues,’ by Mr. Love,—‘ On some Formule of Codazzi 
and Weingarten in Relation to the Application of 
Surfaces to Each Other,’ by Prof. Cayley,—‘ On the 
Expansion of certain Infinite Products,’ by Prof. 
L. J. Rogers,‘ A Theorem for Bicircular Quartic 
Curves and for Cyclides analogous to lvory’s 
Theorem for Conics and Conicoids,’ by Mr. A. L. 
Dixon,—‘ On the Linear Transformation between 
Two Qvadrics,’ by Mr. H. Taber,—‘ Supplementar 
Note on Complex Primes formed with the Fift 
Roots of Unity,’ by Prof. L. Tanner,—‘ On Maps and 
the Problem of the Four Colours,’ by Prince C. de 
Polignac,—and ‘On Fermat’s Proof of the Problem 
that Primes of the Form 4n+1 can be expressed as 
the Sum of Two Squares,’ by Mr. S. Roberts. 





ARISTOTELIAN.—May 8.—Mr. H. W. Carr, Hon. 
Sec., in the chair—Mr. G. F. Stout read a paper ‘On 
the Philosophy of Mr. Shadworth Hodgson.’ He 
criticized in detail some of the principles laid down 
by Mr. Hodgson in ‘The Philosophy of Reflection,’ 
particularly the doctrine of subjective and objective 
aspects and the account of the relation between 
primary and reflective consciousness.—In the dis- 
cussion which followed Mr. Hodgson replied at 
length to the various criticisms of the paper. 


HuGvuENOT. — May 11.—Sir H. W. Peek, Bart., 
V.P., in the chair.—Messrs. J. C. Macdona, E. A. 
Mangin, and F. D. Mott were elected Fellows ; also 
the Bibliothéque de l'Université d’Etat, Ghent. — 
The Annual Report of the Council was read and the 
address by the President, Sir H. Layard. 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Tvurs, Raye ustitation, 3.—‘The Waterloo Campaign,’ Mr. E. L. S. 
orsdw! le 


Wep. Linnean, 3.—Anniversary. 
— Biblical Archwology, 4}.—‘ The Language and Writing of the 

Ancient Egyptians,’ Lecture X., Mr. P. le P. Renouf. 

— Geological, 8—‘Notes on Dartmoor,’ Lieut.-General C. A. 
McMahon ; ‘Recent Borings through the Lower Cretaceous 

Strata in Kast Lincolnshire,’ Mr. A. J. Jukes-Browne. 

Tuvrs, Royal Institution, 3.—‘'The Geographical Di of 

Mr. R. B Sharpe. 








- ig 8, 8. ad Di ion ‘On the Preven- 
tion and Control of Sparking. Continuous Current Dynamos 
without winding on the Field Magnets, and Constant Pres- 
sure Dynamos without Series btmso 5 
_ a or the Encou! ment of the Fine Arts. 
Fart. Uni Service Institution, 3.—‘ Dress and Equipment,’ Col. H. 


Bengough. 
= Physical, 5.—Discussion upon Dr. Lodge's Paper, ‘The Founda- 
tions of Dynamics’; ‘A New Photometer,’ Mr. A. P. Trotter; 
‘Notes on Photometry,’ Mr. 8. P. Thompson ; Exhibition of a 
Vibrating Bar, Mr. C. J. Woodward. 
Royal Institution, 9.—‘ The Imaginative Faeulty in its Relation 
’ Mr. Beerbohm ‘ ’ 
oar ”: a Lyrical Comedy by Boito 
nzie. 


to the » 
Sar. Royal Institution, 3.—‘“ 
and Verdi,’ Dr. A C. Mack 
— Botanic, 3j.—Election of Fellows. 
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Science Gossiy. 


Pror. SuLty will be greatly obliged if parents 
or teachers of young children can supply him 
with facts bearing on the characteristics of the 
childish mind. What he especially desires is 
first-hand observations carried out on children 
during the first five or six years of life. Any 
action or saying which was considered worth 
recording will presumably have some signifi- 
cance as illustrating either common character- 
istics or the range of individyal diversity among 
children. With the observation there should 
be given the sex of the child and the exact age 
at the time of the occurrence described, also, if 
possible, a reference to any facts of tempera- 
ment, surroundings, and previous experience, 
which serve either to throw light on the obser- 
vation or, on the other hand, to make it appear 
extraordinary or exceptional. Prof. Sully’s 
address is East Heath Road, Hampstead. 


TuHE first part of Prof. Newton’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Birds,’ which has long been announced as in 
preparation, will be published next month. It 
is based upon the articles contributed by him 
to the ninth edition of the ‘Encyclopedia 
Britannica,’ but contains besides a large number 
of others by himself and Dr. Gadow, the 
Strickland Curator at Cambridge, together 
with contributions by Mr. Lydekker, Prof. 
Roy, and Dr. Shufeldt. The work is to consist 
of four parts, and when complete will form a 
demy 8vo. volume of about a thousand eS, 
copiously illustrated. The publishers, Messrs. 
Adam & Charles Black, promise part ii. in 
October next. 


TAKING advantage of the stir made by the 
rapid passage of the Campania from New York 
to Queenstown, Messrs. Whittaker & Co. will 
issue immediately an illustrated popular edition 
of Mr. Maginnis’s book entitled ‘The Atlantic 
Ferry.’ Besides being well illustrated, the 
edition will give the latest records and events of 
Transatlantic steamships, and will be issued at 
half-a-crown. 


ANOTHER small planet (provisionally denomi- 
nated Y, 1893, so that the English alphabet will 
probably soon be exhausted in this nomencla- 
ture) was photographically discovered by Dr. 
Max Wolf at Heidelberg on the night of the 
14th ult. 
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The Fayum and Lake Meris. 
R. H. Brown. (Stanford.) 


Now that the Fayum has come again sud- 
denly into great prominence archeeologically, 
any special work on this famous province of 
Egypt is sure to meet with serious attention. 
Every would-be discoverer in Egyptian lore 
dreams of visiting this mine of wealth, from 
which not only Mr. Flinders Petrie has 
brought such treasures, but from which 
nearly all the collections of Europe have 
been enriched, notably that of Vienna, by 
the great mass of papyri known as the 
Rainer Collection. During the early part of 
the century neither Napoleon’s commission 
nor Chempollion and Rosellini seem to have 
suspected these possibilities, even though 
eur Greek authorities are unanimous in 
speaking of the fertility and wealth of this 
peculiar province, which is a depression in 
the desert watered by a great natural canal 
(Bahr Yusuf) from the Nile, and accordingly 
containing in its centre a huge lake, of which 
the limitation and utilization are among the 
mostinteresting engineering questionsin that 
land of water engineers. It appears now 
from the Petrie papyri that the so-called 
architects of the province in early Ptolemaic 
days were just as busy about it as are Sir 
Colin Moncrieff, Col. Ross, and Major 
Brown. 

The last of the three has now given us 
a careful and professional survey of the pro- 
vince illustrated by several excellent maps, 
and as to his competence to do this there 
can be no question whatever. Even the 
scenery of the Fayum is given from excellent 
photographs, though there are some pic- 
turesque waterfalls of an almost romantic 
character which he might have added to his 
collection. On such questions as the exact 
amount of inflow into the lake, its average 
evaporation, and the possible increase in 
the area of cultivation, all that he says 
deserves the deepest attention from the 
administrators of Egypt. 

But the archeologist will, perhaps, cri- 
ticize the fine map at the end of the volume 
because it does not tell him clearly what was 
the water exit from the province by which 
ancient travellers came up from the Nile by 
boat. This was, of course, a far more im- 
portant water-way than the Bahr Yusuf, 
which comes down from the upper country. 
So also there are a number of villages 
marked in red without being named, and 
among them Tell el Gurob, now so famous 
for the cemetery from which Mr. Petrie 
obtained his papyrus coffins. It is upon 
the high ground near the canal over against 
Hawarah. Every name of a village in the 
district may now be important in giving us 
a clue to its identification with one of the 
Greek names furnished in scores by the 
papyri. Major Brown’s map at first sight 
furnishes only one Saniris, which at once 
suggests the Greek Wevupis; but, unfor- 
tunately, there are two other neighbouring 
names so like, Sinru, Sinhur, that even this 
is uncertain. Again, Mr. Petrie’s identifi- 
cation of the Ptolemais of this province is 
not given, for throughout Major Brown 
writes as an engineer, not as a scholar or 
an antiquary. 


By Major 





This is quite manifest from his treatment 
of the Greek accounts, which he quotes at 
second hand; nor does he venture to criticize 
their imperfections, except by indicating the 
inconsistencies of the translators, upon which 
he cannot adjudicate. And yet how is it 
possible for any one to touch such a ques- 
tion without becoming an archeologist ? 
This Major Brown is forced to do when 
he approaches the second main subject of 
his work—the theories of the ancient condition 
of the celebrated Lake Moris. Our Greek 
historians who went to see it were slovenly 
and inaccurate observers. Their accounts 
are in some respects certainly false; in 
others so vague that we cannot tell clearly 
what they saw. Hence two theories have 
been framed which make the lake one of 
moderate size, on a far higher level than the 
present one: either the artificial basin of 
Linant Pasha, north-east of the main de- 
pression, or the Wady Raian of Mr. White- 
house, which is a natural dry basin south of 
the Fayum, and separated from it by a bar 
of rock. In opposition to both Major 
Brown maintains that the old lake was 
higher than now, because it was far larger, 
and filled up most of the present province. 
We are disposed to think he is right, and 
that his theory satisfies the natural possi- 
bilities of the case better than those of his 
opponents. But we should like to know from 
him what amount of fertile land would be 
left round the edges of the great lake; for it 
is necessary upon any theory to satisfy the 
statements of Diodorus and Strabo that the 
Arsinoite nome was a large, rich, cultivated 
area, not a mere fringe round the lake. 
Perhaps this could be learnt by a specialist 
from his contour map, though even here the 
author tells us that the north-west shore of 
the lake is imperfectly surveyed. In any 
case, he should have given us an estimate 
easy of comprehension. 

We express these unsatisfied desires not 
by way of complaint, but to show how much 
we expected from the author, and with the 
hope that in a future edition he may seek the 
collaboration of a man of peace who knows 
Greek, and who has studied Egyptian anti- 
quities. The curious and extremely ancient 
building which he has described and repro- 
duced (pp. 52-5) proves that at some date 
the lake must have reached high above its 
present limit, but that date may be very far 
off indeed, and long before the drainage 
works attributed to the twelfth dynasty. 
But to hazard such a conjecture without 
careful autopsy of the building is to chal- 
lenge the rebuke of cautious inquirers. Let 
us, therefore, be content with calling their 
attention to this very curious building, and 
with thanking our author for his insight 
and care in giving us a clear account of it. 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(Third Notice.—Figure Pictures.) 


In Gallery V., to which we have now come, 
the first noteworthy picture is Miss I. Verner’s 
highly creditable In a Studio (No. 320), no 
doubt a gentle satire on the so-called studios 
and studies of lady amateurs. The large figures 
are aptly and brightly painted, but the faces 
might as well have been pretty, the carnations 
less dirty, and the whole less hard. There is 
no inystery about the afternoon tea Miss Verner 
has depicted so pleasantly, but we have failed 
to discover what the adjoining No. 321, by Mr. 





See 

G. Harcourt, has todo with Keats. Lines from 
the ‘Ode to a Nightingale’ supply an ina 
plicable motto to a figure of a rather hard. 
featured lady in a dark green dress, standing 
at an open window and seeming to listen; but 
as her face is out of sight we only guess about 
that. The dress does not agree with the lurid 
and coarse artificial light of the scene, nor with 
the colours of the face. Flesh of ladies ought 
not to be painted thus in a picture which, in 
spite of these defects, is promising. Is it 
sible that No. 321 is, after all, not really 
Keatsian, but simply a ‘‘stickit” portrait ?— 
Mr. S. M. Fisher proves that he has done 
better things than Music (328), ladies and 
musicians in contrasted lights. Such tours de force 
have come into vogue of late, but they demand 
studies more recondite and execution more 
searching than any of the painters who have 
attempted them this year—from Mr. Fisher to 
Mr. 8. J. Solomon—have achieved. Of course, 
things unusual attract searchers after novelties 
and elude popular criticism. There can be no 
objection to painting such effects, but they re- 

uire more than superficial treatment.—The 
Mesias (342) of Mr. J. W. Nicol is, on the 
whole, the best of all the first-class pot-boilers 
in this Academy. Effectively put together, it 
depicts a Lowland captive in a Highland hut, 
sitting cross-legged and brooding by the fire. 
There is some humour in the gentleman’s atti- 
tude and face ; but the swaggering cateran at the 
open door is poor. The introduction of the effect 
of misty moonlight outside is a poor trick even 
in pot-boiler art, and we are more than sceptical 
about the colours of the lights and shadows on 
the prisoner’s face. — Mr. A. Beckingham’s 
Return of a Prodigal (343) to his home is good 
of its kind, which is but commonplace, though 
true enough. The design shows Mr. M. Stone 
has an imitator more gentle than himself. 


Mr. A. Hacker is too ambitious, as he is not 
able to paint the naked at anything like life size, 
or to bring brilliant and lush foliage and herbage 
into harmony with the rich carnations of oreads 
and fauns, or to paint sunlight and the shadows of 
woodlands with vigour and wealth of tone, or 
even to draw, much less to model, the sump- 
tuous forms of immortals. The immensity of 
his mistake is almost offensively manifest in 
the large canvas called The Sleep of the Gods: 
**Evohe ! ah! evohe! Ah! Pan is dead !” (375) 
to which the mistaken kindness of the Hanging 
Committee has assigned a prominent place in 
Gallery V. Here is chic without skill, and flim- 
siness without that brilliancy which often almost 
compensates for the fault. In Circe (928) we 
have another specimen of this artist. He has 
painted a life-size, back view of a naked model 
seated on the ground, before the wretched pigs 
which were introduced to give a pictorial founda- 
tion to an Academy study, with much more skill, 
solidity, and force than in No. 375. However, Mr. 
Hacker should remember that pigs and a naked 
woman do not of themselves make a jicture of 
Circe and her victims.—The End of the Game 
(402), by Mr. T. Hughes, represents, with some 
of the crisp dexterity of Mr. Haynes Williams 
with similar subjects, a sumptuous interior at 
Fontainebleau (?), and gamblers quarrelling over 
their cards. The somewhat exaggerated 
vivacity of the design and the gestures of the 
figures is retrieved by extreme cleverness and 
firmness, the sparkling colours, and the singular 
brilliancy with which the dresses, furniture, 
and other accessories have been treated here. 
If the local colours were massed, the 
exaggerations of the design toned down, and 
the chiaroscuro simplified, this would become, 
if not the best, one of the best of the genre 
pieces of the year.—Another good piece of its 
kind is Mr. W. T. Whitley’s A Quiet Afternoon 
(408), the interior of a cottage with a tea-table 
spread in the middle of a room which darkens 
while daylight declines without. The figures 


are timidly designed and painted, and, like 
much of the picture, as hard as marble ; the 
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shadows, without being opaque, are excessively 
black, where they should be warm. Yet, in 
defiance of these shortcomings, there is very 
much indeed to praise in a work which leads us 
to hope for something better from so good and 
studious a painter — one, too, who is not too 
easily satisfied. We call artists’ attention to the 
execution of the mirror on the wall at our right. 
—Nell (413), by Mr. R. C. Crawford, a whole- 
length, nearly life-size figure of a girl in a deep 
blue dress standing under an apple tree, charms 
us by its elasticity and natural grace, the fine 
drawing of the bare arms (see the foreshortening 
of the extended left arm), and the vitality and 
energy of the whole. It is a capital illustration 
of style, and few pieces of drapery here are so 
well drawn as the gown which adapts itself 
to the fine figure of the wearer.—A Game of 
Dominos (424) is not the best of Mr. W. H. Bart- 
lett’s pictures, yet, despite its hardness, some 
good and spirited figures and its general bright- 
ness and neat painting deserve praise. 

One of the most ambitious pictures in the 
Academy is the Hon. J. Collier’s A Glass of 
Wine with Cesar Borgia (426). It is plain that 
upon a canvas one-ienth of the size Mr. Collier 
might have put ten times more tragedy, grim 
humour, colour, beauty, draughtsmanship, and 
expression. The smooth and evil-hearted Cesar 
rises, tankard in hand, to fill the glass of the 
intended victim, who leaves his own seat hastily, 
while Czesar’s sumptuous sister (who, by the 
way, sits at the table like a bust upon a seven- 
teenth century monument), in what should 
be the pride of her beauty, looks on with a 
stealthy smile, and the Pope somewhat melo- 
dramatically peers under his eyebrows at the 
visitor. There is a good deal of excellent paint- 
ing in this large work ; it is no great praise — 
too trivial, indeed, to offer to a well-trained 
artist like Mr. Collier—to say that one at least 
of the faces is recognizable as a likeness. Any- 
body could achieve so much as this comes to, 
but we wish it were possible to congratulate 
Mr. Collier on the spontaneity of his concep- 
tion, the vigour of his design, or its masculine 
execution. He has done much better work.— 
Flowers Plucked and Cast Aside (439) is a smooth 
and dainty specimen of Mrs. H. Rae’s rather 
artificial work, the elegant and pleasing whole- 
length figure of a maiden in white standing in misty 
sunlight upon the margin ofa lake. It is, so far 
as we know, the best of Mrs. Rae’s very obviously 
French art of the Salon sort. — Last Words, 
Tyneside (446), is Mr. T. Graham’s best piece 
of pathetic genre. The gestures and expres- 
sions are simple, natural, and good ; the work- 
manship is rather thin and over facile. — 
M. J. V. Chelminski achieved reputation long 
ago by painting Tartars of the Ukraine and 
Crimea driving sledges in snowy landscapes, or 
Polish travellers halting in ice-bound villages. 
The Salon and the French Gallery know him 
well, but he is comparatively a new-comer at the 
Academy, where his clever Reconmwitring (454) 
deserved a much better place than it occupies 
while Mr. Crofts’s works are conspicuous on 
‘“‘the line.” ‘Reconnoitring’ delineates a 
body of cavalry in a snowy landscape with such 
spirit that artists will enjoy it and soldiers praise 
it.—A May Morning (457), an idyl of the 
intensest peace, comes from Mr. L. C. Nightin- 
gale, and evinces a great improvement. We 
have seen something of the same kind before, 
but nothing better of the sort than this tall and 
graceful lady in white, standing at a water-gate 
and feeding swans. The face, drapery, land- 
Scape, and water are painted with thoroughness 
and taste ; the swans are admirably designed, 
drawn, and painted. Contrasting with this in 
its style and subject as greatly as that contrasts 
with the snowy ‘Reconnoitring’ is Mr. J. 
Farquharson’s brilliant and glowing sunlit pic- 
ture, with numerous firmly painted and some- 
what too clean figures, called Market in 
Egypt (462). Spotty and hard, this work— 
in which, by the way, we do not find the 





mannerisms of the clever but unsound Mr. 
Farquharson of former years—wants massing 
and softening.—-The Ball given by the Duchess of 
Richmond at Brussels, 15th June, 1815 (469), by 
Mr. Hillingford, has been damned with faint 
praise because it represents in an old-fashioned 
way-—as if that were wrong—the circumstances 
it is intended to give new life to. It depicts, 
with a rather weak touch, but skill which is 
creditable to the painter, some well-imagined 
incidents and appropriate expressions which 
rise high in the scale of historic genre. Among 
these excellent points is the air of the great 
duke, still stirring his tea, and listening, with- 
out outward emotion, to the aide-de-camp 
who whispers the burden of the message 
Bliicher’s stalwart cuirassier, seen through the 
open door, has delivered. The one downright 
bad point in the design is the melodramatic 


Duke of Brunswick, in black, attitudinizing in | 


the middle of the ball-room. Much more 
research and invention have been given to this 
picture than those who run can expect to read.— 
Mr. T. R. Spence’s First Invasion of Rome by 
the Gauls (481), with the Conscript Fathers 
seated in a row on their bench, and the young 
savage pulling the hoary beard of Papirius, tells 
the story in a bright manner, and with much 
good commonplace humour. The finish is neat 
and dexterous. 

The ‘‘ De Profundis” (486) of Mr. L. Scott 
stops us at the entrance of Gallery VIL, 
because it possesses a good deal of natural 
pathos. As an exercise in grey and other 
low tints it is acceptable, and would be 
more so if it were clearer and better finished.— 
With The Interval (492) and its complement 
and contrast in the next gallery, both by Mr. 

. H. F. Bacon, we come upon those which 
are, we think, the best and ablest pictures of the 
year by a young, though not unknown artist. 
Mr. Bacon deals in small enigmas as to his 
titles, or these titles do not quite fit his designs, 
and therefore we translate the latter to the best 
of our ability, and say that in a well-to-do 
cottage parlour—the colour, tone, and lighting 
of which are admirably broad and true, though 
not quite enough finished—an old dame sits at 
the table and complacently regards a comely 
damsel, a bride to be, we suppose, who, trifling 
with a book, sits in the sunny window seat, and 
seems to watch for some one coming, whose 
arrival will terminate ‘‘the interval.” Tech- 
nically speaking, the expressions and attitudes 
are all that can be wished for; it is hard to 
say whether the rubicund matron’s or the 
blooming country lass’s face and air are the 
better.. The execution of the tea things is re- 
markable. This is a sort of comedy. The 
complementary picture (605) is tragic. This 
time a cottage parlour, of a poorer sort than 
before, is darkened by the thick blind some 
one, in sign of mourning, has hung before the 
window; a lamp burns with a brassy glare upon 
the table, and an old woman, deaf and half 
witless, but still comely and well dressed, 
stoops before the fire and warms her hands 
there, while a servant shouts in her ear 
some of the doleful news she is past com- 
prehending. A tall young widow in the 
deepest weeds leans against the table near, and 
waits the effect of the Announcement upon the 
mother of the dead man. It is fair to suppose 
that we see the mother and the bride and widow 
in both pictures, but Mr. Bacon has trusted too 
much to our perspicacity if he thinks we ought 
to be convinced of it. As with the other 
work of his, so with this the effect is powerful 
and true, very difficult to succeed so well with ; 
the coloration is rich and strong in both 
examples, and the tonality of the darker one 
quite a triumph in its way. 

Mr. O. Dalziel’s Confidences (500), girls 
gossiping, hangs too high; but it seems to be 
spirited and fresh, the figures appear to be 
neatly touched, but the illumination is rather 
dull, which we do not understand.—Mr. A. C. 





Tayler’s Summer Dinner Party (519) is by 
much the best of the season’s pictures which 
are intended to render with scrupulous 
veracity the effect of artificial light upon 
figures placed in interiors. It is the more 
difficult to succeed in because it depicts with 
great subtlety and exemplary acumen a double 
light, that from candles standing on a dinner 
table, and the reflected brightness of evening 
that is glowing outside the room. Hard as the 
task was, Mr. Tayler has achieved it, the silver 
and glass upon the table, the varied hues of the 
tablecloth, being beyond praise. The faces of the 
gentlemen who have dined are exceedingly good, 
but their black coats are rather dull and flat.— 
Punch, a Study by Lamplight (548), is Mr. H. H. 
La Thangue’s version of the effect of lamp- 
light transmitted through rose - coloured glass 
upon nearly life-size figures of ladies dressed 
in white and placed against white walls and a 
white sofa. As an exercise in rose-colour 
arbitrarily dealt with and artificial we accept 
this almost monochromatic example, but as 
a veritable study of lamplight, especially its 
local colours and the quality and force of its 
shadows, it is open to considerable question- 
ing. As a tour de force the whole is noteworthy. 
The comeliness and animation of the ladies 
are capital points, and the picture seems 
to us the first of Mr. La Thangue’s works to 
demand the serious attention of the technical 
critic. Artists of Mr. La Thangue’s calibre and 
position hunt, so to say, in couples, and 
seek to illustrate the tastes and humours of 
the hour, but they do not often lead 
them. On this account we may bring into the 
same paragraph with Mr. A. C. Tayler’s fine pic- 
ture and Mr. La Thangue’s much less subtle 
though bolder attempt, another effective, but 
less successful and artistic effort in the same 
direction, for which its size ensured a promi- 
nent place in Gallery XI., 7. e., the festive scene 
to which Mr. S. J. Solomon has given the title 
of ‘‘ Your Health!” (892.) It consists of many 
life-size figures grouped round a table by lamp- 
light. The whiteness of the light is unnatural, 
though it is not out of keeping with the 
pale colours and generally weak coloration of 
the work. In the design there is a good deal 
of animation, but not of a particularly fresh or 
vigorous sort, in the sense in which the pictures 
of Rembrandt, Hals, and Van der Helst are 
fresh and vigorous. Still it is in these respects 
above the average of modern pictures of festivi- 
ties, which are generally dulness itself. The 
composition is a little confused, and the figures 
obviously want elbow-room. As is the case 
with still more ambitious pictures of Mr. 
Solomon’s, the technique of ‘ Your Health !’ 
will not bear close scrutiny, yet we cannot 
avoid praising energy such as his. 

Returning to Gallery VII., we may praise the 
good draughtsmanship, skilful painting, and 
spirited design of Mr. J. Charlton’s Placing the 
Guns (532). Still, it is not up to its able 
painter’s mark.—Mr. E. 8. Harper’s large group 
of nearly life-size figures of fishermen, women, 
and children, crowding the steps of their quay 
because of the Missing Boat in Sight (536), is 
an excellent picture, though needlessly large, 
and if its colours were better massed, it would 
be first rate, so much variety of character, 
emotion, and expression does it present. Its 
greatest defect is its size. It is depressing to 
find the same fault in another capital work 
which hangs near to it, Mr. J. 8. Noble’s 
Wayfarers (544), an illustration of gipsy life 
under canvas, with Velazquez-like colour. The 
greys and russets which pervade the view are 
excellent, and the donkeys in front are remark- 
ably good in every respect but drawing.—Of 
such work as M. G. Nicolet’s Orphans of 
Amsterdam (551) the visitor to the Salon has 
more than enough. A number of girls in a 
sewing school are depicted sitting at work in 
rows, with their faces against the lighted 
windows. Their robust forms are cleverly 
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drawn, and some of the heads are excellent in | Morning Lessons (688) is the most pleasing, | of the flesh tints, and the exquisiteness of the 
character, skilfully drawn, and solidly painted ; | vivid, and firmly touched of Miss J. Hayllar’s | forms. None of these elements is seen here,— 
but it is difficult to understand their ‘‘ values” 
in tone when they are seen against the light, 


while, too, they must needs be largely dis- 
played by light coming from the opposite direc- 


tion, i.e., from the front of the picture. The 
ends of the desks of yellow deal and much of 
the white linen near them must be wrong in 
every respect. 

A pretty girl reading to children, who are 
absor in delight in wondrous legends, is 
a capital subject for an artist of taste like Miss 
E. nnell, who chose it for her rather too 
large picture, in Gallery VIII., of Fairy Tales 
(562), which is gracefully designed and well 

inted in a pleasant old-fashioned style. Mr. 
se Williams’s Losing (593) is not much 
superior nor much worse than the rest of his 
work. Still, the design is better, and the faces, 
except that of the damsel, are first rate in their 
way. Therare facility and tact of Mr. Williams 
appear in every part of the picture, especially in 
its chiaroscuro, the crisp handling of the details, 
and the brilliant lighting of a very cleverly 
treated room.—The coarse crudities of Mr. La 
Thangue’s painting offer a strange contrast with 
the extreme precision and dexterity of his 
neighbour, Mr. Williams, so that it was rather 
unkind of the Hanging Committee to place 
Gathering Wool (595) close to No. 593. 
‘Gathering Wool’ is heavily-handled, the surface 
is very rough, the colour somewhat dirty, and 
there is a general lack of refinement. Here, as 
in his similar picture at the New Gallery, Mr. 
La Thangue seems to mistake an inartistic 
scorn of refinement for a display of power. It 
is, of course, a proof of weakness. 

Entering Gallery [X., we find that La Contes- 
sina (634) is a capital instance of Mr. J. Faed’s 
precision of touch, producing an_ivory-like 
surface, with bright, pure, and somewhat iso- 
lated tints, in a miniature picture of a comely 
lady sewing an amber-coloured garment which 
lies on a table before her.—<A Rosy Time 
(624) is a pretty little picture by Mr. G. Morton, 
of a Tadema-like type, representing with taste 
and delicate painting some Roman damsels 
ossiping. —In A Call on his Patron (639) 

r. W. D. Almond has painted, with clearness, 
brilliancy, and very good colour, a capital 
subject such as E. M. Ward affected, a 
gentleman in the costume of the Directoire 
seated outside the closed door of his patron’s 
chamber. It is a first-rate specimen of firm, 
luminous, and most delicate execution, and not 
less remarkable for the humour and spirit of 
its design than for the charm of its art. The 
way the legs are crossed and the suppressed 
irritation of the suitor’s looks are proofs of 

wers and studies most sedulously cultivated. 
—The Club Window (645) of Mr. G. O. Reid 
is neat and firm, though rather heavily painted, 
and the shadows are too black and dark.—The 
Brother’s Kiss (648) of Miss A. Tarry, a little 
boy kissing a baby in its cradle, while their 
mother looks on, is pretty and neat throughout. 
It is a nice and sympathetic design.— The Bashful 
Lover (651) of Mrs. G. G. Kilburne, a clever 
design, is bright, and softer than usual.—An 
Idle Maid (656), a girl reclining in a boat under 
a Japanese parasol, is Mr. L. Davis’s daintiest 
piece of genre of the year, and very pretty 
indeed. From the same painter we have A 
Dainty Maiden (720), the title of which seems to 
be a mistake, as it is applied to the cleverly 
painted and roseate face of a dashing young 
woman of the demi monde. It is neat and crisp ; 
the looks are animated.—The place of honour 
in this gallery is worthily given to Mrs. Alma 
Tadema’s richly toned and thoroughly finished 
picture of a comely Dutch lady standing before 
her dressing glass, and looking at the reflection 
of herself. The softness, completeness, and 
strength of this example are precious elements 
where so little of the sort is to be found. It is 
called, not very happily, Satisfaction (663).— 


numerous and always welcome little paintings. 
The azalea in front, delightfully executed and 
exquisitely coloured, seems to be relieved with 
an inartistic hardness against the brown 
shutters behind it.—Nicely and firmly painted 
by Mr. E. C. Clifford is the head of a girl 
with a capital expression, which he calls 
Thoughts (692).— The Advice Gratis (701) 
of Mr. Haynes King can boast of two good 
and neatly painted figures in a kitchen which 
could not well be better. We think the girl’s pink 
dress toolightintone.— With this may begrouped 
The Brass Tray (714) of Mr. C. Holroyd, a girl in 
dark blue polishing a brass tray, a capital piece 
of colour, and strong throughout.—In the same 
room, which is reserved for cabinet pictures, 
will be found, besides a few animal subjects, 
flowers, and landscapes we have yet to deal with, 
the following, the names of which will suffice 
to call attenticn to their merits: Mr. Haynes 
King’s Nursing the Fire (626); Mr. E. J. 
Gregory’s Spoils of Opportunity (641), which is 
not worthy of so clever a painter; Mrs. C. M. 
Wood’s Sea Holly and Shells (677) and her 
Ancient Lights (708); Mr. G. O. Reid’s 
Renewing the Lease (695); Mr. E. Havell's 
Longitude 70° (693), a portrait of a gentleman 
in an Arctic dress ; Miss M. Logsdail’s Virgin’s 
Shrine, Lincoln Cathedral (736); Mr. J. V. 
Chelminski’s The Old Grey Mare (745); Mr. 
J. W. Godward’s Sitting for her Portrait (748) ; 
Miss J. Hayllar’s The Dancing Lesson (756), 
which is nearly as good as No. 688; Mr. 
W. Gale’s Girl of Nazareth (777); and Mr. J. 
Griffiths’s By the Well (788). 

Galleries X. and XT., to which we now come, 
are often considered a sort of No Man’s Land, 
where two hundred pictures may be stowed 
which cannot be rejected. This impression is 
not correct, for a certain proportion of good 
things, some of which we have already men- 
tioned, are to be found here. It is a great pity 
so accomplished an Academy student as Mr. 
W. Reynolds-Stephens has let his taste for 
allegory induce him to paint on so large a scale (if 
at all), and at such cost of labour and well-trained 
skill, the nondescript Love and Fate (814). Mr. 
Stephens’s pseudo-classical amenities pain us on 
his account and are mere anachronisms, but why 
Mr. F. Bramley, who has done masculine things 
and painted in an original manner, should con- 
descend to the stale twaddle of After Fifty Years 
(815), and paint it so weakly and on so large a 
canvas, is much more difficult to explain than 
why Mr. Frank Brangwyn has produced the 
self-contradictory ‘Slave Market ’ (851) we have 
already noticed, which does not err on the side of 
modesty or lack of strength. After what we have 
seen in every Salon, to say nothing of Suffolk 
Street, we do think it is rather hard to be called 
on to say that ‘After Fifty Years’ represents 
grandchildren bringing flowers to old folks, and 
is simply a commonplace design ‘‘ blocked in” 
for, let us say, future painting and not worth 
completing.—Mr. A. Hughes’s Door of Mercy 
(828), although admirable for some charming 
faces, graceful attitudes, and tasteful draperies, 
sins more especially in the incongruity of its de- 
sign. Amid unreal and unsubstantial figures of 
angels grouped at the door of heaven (which, by 
the way, is of a kind of architecture not recog- 
nized in Conduit Street), a spirit isin the act of 
wiping, with a real sponge and from a real slate, 
the kneeling penitent’s score of sins, which has 
actually been chalked up against her in a better 
world than ours. Is it possible Mr. Hughes 
thinks they do this sort of thing in heaven? 
How could a painter of so many lovely things, 
the artist of the most exquisite ‘ April Love,’ 
commit himself so strangely ? 

Crude, rough, rather garish, and deficient in 
purity and beauty is the Girls Bathing (831) of 
Mr. W. Strang. The true excuse for painting 





female nudities is, of course, the charm of 
their purity and gracefulness, the loveliness 





Another nudity, a coarse and vulgar life-size 
portrait of a female model, which Mr. M. 
Greiffenhagen calls Eve (945), is still more 
objectionable.—We do not see why Mrs. A. G. 
Grinling should have painted Stella (833), nor 
why Miss C. Montalba San Giorgio, Venice 
(844) ; but Mr. R. Arthur’s Lucrece (890)—albeit 
it represents no Lucrece, but a plump English. 
woman, half dressed in bed—is a fine and sound 
piece of painting, well drawn, lifelike, and solid, 
possessing potentialities of colour critics wil] 
expect him to develope.—There is a good deal 
of simplicity and pathos about The Prodigal’s 
Return (894), by Mr. R. Todd, a profligate 
son weeping over his father’s coffin. The touch- 
ing part of the design is the way in which his 
old mother hastens to welcome him.—Children 
throw garlands into the sea to bring luck to the 
mackerel fishing, but Mr. P. R. Morris has 
not been able to get poetry out of this excellent 
subject, nor even to turn it into tolerable prose, 
Although it would seem impossible to do so, 
he has contrived to vulgarize it in No. 902, Gar- 
land Day, Dorsetshire Coast.—Miss Jessie Mac- 
gregor has painted with tact and rich colour the 
dress of the damsel in News from Trafalgar 
(909), but why did she not achieve beauty and 
good drawing in the face and figure of the 
wearer? She is entitled to say that the dress 
is the only real raison d’étre of her work. 





THE SALON OF THE CHAMP DE MARS, 
(First Notice.) 


In the Champ de Mars as well as in the Champs 

ysées there is always undoubtedly the same 
apparent confusion, the same mixture of diver- 
gent ideals, and any one who cared to indulge in 
severe criticism, pronounce judgments, and give 
free play to his bitterness, would certainly tind 
material for more than one eloquent denuncia- 
tion of the snobbishness of some, the frivolity 
of others, the superficial ability ready to profit 
by the indications or the infatuations of fashion 
in order to turn them to the furthering of his 
vanity or of his interest. But what is the use 
of wasting time over the inevitable mediocrities 
of annual exhibitions? And if even in these 
pictorial fairs, which each season brings round, 
there are found on the one hand a small 
number of paintings thought out in masculine 
fashion and loyally executed, and on the other 
hand some significant indications, certain 
characteristic aims which enable us to ascer- 
tain our bearings and to discern the direction 
of the winds which are filling the sails and of 
the currents, is it not better to neglect what 
is really negligible and try rather to under- 
stand than to judge ? 

Now what this exhibition, taken as a whole, 
reveals, is a touching desire to revert to the 
ideal and to unity—not, indeed, to the narrowly 
classic ideal and the formal unity to which the 
pedagogy of the school of David and ‘‘ esthétique 
romaine” desired to tie down the genius of 
France as to a Procrustean bed—but to that 
living instinct of harmony, order, and expres- 
sion which is to be found quite as well, in spite 
of the difference of the works and the times, in 
a work of the fourteenth century as in Poussin, 
J. F. Millet, Corot, and Pavis de Chavannes. 
The ancient classes into which the various styles 
had been distributed, the definitions of the 
beautiful which were inculcated,-and which @ 
superficial and didactic idealism had converted 
into a body of doctrine, are nowadays abolished. 
At the same time intransigent and sectarian 
realism, which had been a violent reaction 
against the abuses of classicism and romanticism, 
has also been definitely abandoned ; a number 
of misunderstandings are disappearing. And 


as the means of expression have been enlarged by 
the large number of anterior experiences—as the 
liberty of the artist has never been greater, and 
nothing, no authority, no intolerant orthodoxy, 
no school, any longer opposes his displaying 
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after his own fashion in his works what Albert 
Diirer called so happily ‘‘the mysterious trea- 
sure of the soul”—it would seem as if the 
eternal dialogue between the heart of man and 
nature may revive again under the influence of 
fresh confidences. 

Perchance this unlimited liberty is to some 
men rather an embarrassment than a source 
of strength. Those who do not possess sufli- 
cient force of will to impose on themselves a 
discipline inflexible and salutary may miss the 
ancient barriers. To many they formed a 
support and a guide rather than afetter. Now- 
adays that they have disappeared, reduced to 

wder by the disputes of the professors of 
gsthetics and the shock of contradictory schools, 
there are no useful rules except those a man 
creates for himself ; and as sensibility is always 
more developed than the will, Impressionism is 
here with its seductive facility, its expeditious 
methods, its summary receipts, ready to profit 
by all and every weakness. In a few years it 
has made rapid conquests ; its triumphs have 
been significant, I might rather say over- 
whelming, yet I believe it has contributed all 
that can be expected of it—that is to say, more 
suppleness to the language of the picturesque, 
more delicacy to the composition of the palette ; 
but at the point at which we have arrived the 
best men have discovered the necessity of 
questioning themselves, of accounting to them- 
selves for the march made and the road 
followed with such rapidity, and of seeing 
whether there be not a risk of sacrificing to 
subtleties and refinements of sensation the 
essential, solid, and firm basis of painting. 

A painter still young has rapidly taken a con- 
spicuous place at the head of this movement— 
I mean M. Dagnan- Bouveret. It would be 
easy to point out in many of his pictures inves- 
tigations of reflections and the coloration of 
shadows—certain traces of the influence of the 
so-called Impressionist school, or school of plein 
air; but he has not been of opinion that one 
ought to sacrifice to sagen cares about the 
picturesque any of the requirements of loyal 
and precise drawing. He has, on the contrary, 
devoted himself with the fervour of a primitive to 
the study of individual forms, and oe applied 
his attention with a tenacious and scrupulous 
conscience to expressing them in their truth 
and according to their character; and he 
has stamped on each of his canvases the 
afirmation of this beneficial determina- 
tion, a religious observation of nature, and 
a communicable emotion which results from 
the intensity of the observation. The moment 
an artist goes to the bottom of things in 
a truly artistic way, the poetry of all reality 
becomes apparent. M. Dagnan - Bouveret 
exhibits this year, among other things, two 
morsels which seem to me of great value. Dans 
la Forét(No. 277), already bought by an American 
collector, is an autumnal scene when the leaves 
are falling, and the sad sound of the axe rings on 
the wounded trees. The woodcutters of Franche 
Comté, lying on the ground or sitting on the 
trunks that have been lately laid low, are 
grouped round a rustic musician, who, if not 
a pupil of the Conservatoire, is at any rate 
able to please his humble audience; and on 
their massive, bony, rough features, roughly 
modelled, one can trace the vague dreaming 
which music stirs in the heart. All listen with 
religious attention, and the group form a har- 
monious ring round the music, without any 
sacrifice of the truth of nature or of the lifelike 
character of any gesture or attitude to the 
exigencies of the composition, which pleases 
alike the eye and the mind, without there being 
a trace of artifice in it. Portraits (279) is a 
picture of a young mother holding her little 
son on her knee. It is a representation 
of evening light by the lamp near a table, 
and it depicts the artist’s wife and_ son. 
If my sympathies do not deceive me, it is a 
real masterpiece of simplicity and truth. It 





seems to me it would be impossible, with means 
so wholesome and so much probity, to push 
further the force and grandeur of the expression. 
The example of M. Dagnan-Bouveret has 
been beneficial to a large number of young 
painters, encouraged by him to attempt to 
extract from the most humble spectacles in life 
the portion of human emotion and of intimate 
loveliness which they conceal—no longer to 
attack such subjects with pedantic preoccu- 
pation and the vain curiosity ‘of the docu- 
ment,” but with the revealing sympathy which 
discovers surely because it longs for or creates 
the ideal underlying all reality. I should have 
much pleasure in discussing their works at 
some length if I had the space necessary. 
shall content myself with mentioning M. 
Muenier (789-94), especially a decorative panel 
(792) styled Villefranche aw Crépusewe (over it 
one feels ‘‘ float the balmy and warm soul of the 
south ”); M. V. Binet, Derriére la Ferme (105) ; 
M. Ad. Binet, Un Soir (98), Dans le Jardin 
(102), Les Chevaux blancs (101); MM. G. Biessy, 
Blache, Lucien Monod, Chudant, Lobre, Perran- 
deau, &c., who all of them seek to combine the 
study of luminous effects with the greatest pre- 
cision of writing and the most exact drawing ; 
while round M. Carriére (190-93), of whom I 
spoke at some length last year when criticizing 
this gallery, has formed a school of fog which 
delights in enveloping everything in slight float- 
ing mists, in half drowning figures and objects 
in melancholy greys, in giving to everything the 
appearance of a plaintive apparition. 
Tournés, Breauté (who exhibits at the Champs 
Elysées), A. Berton, and some others are up to 
the present time the most resolute adherents 
of this new poetic. It would be folly to accuse 
their leader, M. Eugéne Carriére, of taking 
advantage of his fogs to shirk difficulties and 
conceal his ignorance. His figures are, we feel, 
strongly put together, solid from within out- 
wards, modelled in masterly fashion. It might, 
indeed, be said with some show of reason that 
he effaces and blurs his work after he has 
finished it in order to remove from his drawing 
anything that might be called uselessly affirma- 
tive, dry, or brutal, in favour of a refined, subtle, 
and slightly morbid delicacy. There is, too, 
no object in disputing a view so formally 
adopted ; and, all reserves made with regard to 
the system, which remains dangerous, it is im- 
possible not to admire the profound feeling 
M. Carriére contrives to impart to his interior 
scenes and his family portraits, in which the 
union, the intimate connexion of hearts is ren- 
dered perceptible by picturesque methods, and 
in which one also feels that somehow or another 
something painful is always introduced, a vague 
and agonizing apprehension eternally mingled 
with our dearest joys and maternal tenderness. 
This sombre and melancholy view of life 
tends to become general, and in this respect it 
is necessary to be on one’s guard against the 
caprice of fashion, and to be cautious about 
taking too seriously the anxieties of very well- 
to-do people. For instance, M. Aman-Jean, a 
painter who aims most assuredly at supreme 
delicacy, and is the sworn foe of smiles and 
laughter, exhibits a Venise la Reine des Mers (15), 
which, with all its subtle charm and languor, 
deserves rather to be styled the fever of the 
lagoons than the Queen of the Seas. Indeed, 
neither Titian nor Veronese would recognize 
what it was, nor even the exquisite Vittore 
Carpaccio. And he also contributes a series 
of portraits of women, all thin and sad (11, 12, 
13), which catch the tone and colour of his 
habitual reverie. They are painted upon faded 
grounds, in soft harmonies and gentle vibra- 
tions. Everything about them is retirement 
and silence. One guesses that they love, and 
in truth with a sincere love, beautiful things a 
little veiled, verses slightly decadent, expiring 
nuances, twilights, and the caressing softness of 
evening. They seem to say, ‘‘The appearance 
of things is deceitful and vain ; the prestige of 








form is mendacious ; health becomes very soon 
insolent and coarse ; the truth consists in feeling, 
in suffering if need be, and in dreaming. Beauty 
isa melancholy comforter. It appears only at 
a distance and fugitive. We can never examine 
it, never possess it. To touch it is to profane 
it.” And saying this they express most un- 
doubtedly the secret thought, they reflect the 
attitude, of many delicate and cultivated spirits, 
but they also encourage many snobs in their 
languid affectations. And it is only right to 
warn them of their danger while paying a tribute 
of homage to their personal delicacy. 

Of those who resist most deliberately the 
invasion of melancholy, M. Roll is assuredly the 
best equipped. He loves incidents in popular 
life, country scenes, the open air, lively and 
stirring crowds. He is a determined realist, 
but has a most noble conception of his calling 
as a painter, takes his art seriously, and is one 
of the characters certainly the most worthy of 
esteem. For three years past he is said to have 
been occupied with a great work, an immense 
canvas destined to perpetuate the ceremony 
commemorative of the centenary (on the 4th of 
May, 1889) of the meeting of the States General 
at Versailles. The picture (No. 901) is new 
this year, and it is certainly the strongest piece 
of work which M. Roll has put his name to. M. 
Carnot, followed by the ministers, General Saus- 
sier, and other officers, has stepped down from 
the tribune, at which he had taken his place, 
and is passing through the crowd. The cortége 
is no longer official ; the ranks are broken up. 
The judges of the Cour de Cassation in full 
costume are inextricably mingled with the 
throng, which is pushing its way in. One dis- 
cerns, among the raised arms and the cheering 
from all sides, a quantity of portraits, all of 
physiognomic truth, vividly and boldly grasped. 
Here are Massenet, Bonnat, Dalou, Roll him- 
self, Spuller, and others. In the background, 
beneath the trees and under the joyous and 
sparkling light of a fine day, the heads are still 
crowded together and full of movement. A 
military band is striking up, and adds the glitter 
of its brass instruments. The feathery jets of 
water mount in the air. But the anecdotic inci- 
dents do not injure in any degree the unity of 
the picture or the meaning of the whole work, 
powerfully arranged and brought out, among all 
its apparent disorder, in a masterly way. In 
this profusion of figures, of gestures, of colours, 
where the local tone remains always light and 
frank without ever interfering with the har- 
mony of the whole, every touch combines with 
unfailing certainty to express joy and spontane- 
ous enthusiasm, which it has been the intention 
of the painter to indicate. This large canvas is 
going to occupy the place at Versailles left vacant 
by ‘Le Sacre’ of David, which the Louvre 
has claimed. Certainly these two pictures, if 
studied from the point of view of tradition 
and of the evolution of our school in this cen- 
tury, would bring to light a number of resem- 
blances and give rise to a number of reflections. 
But I should outstep my limits were I to under- 
take such a comparison at this moment. 

Allow me, however, before I conclude this 
article, to repair some pieces of forgetful- 
ness. I ought to have mentioned three por- 
traits at the Champs Elysées of the first rank : 
first, that of the mother of M. Bonnat (199), 
by her son (I have often found fault with M. 
Léon Bonnat’s work, but he has here not only 
given what is evidently an admirable likeness 
and a powerful piece of drawing, but he has 
imparted a touch of tenderness and of discreet 
emotion which is infinitely charming); the very 
brilliant and truly very fine portrait of H.E. 
Lord Dufferin (122), in full peer’s robes, by M. 
Benjamin-Constant, who has never done anything 
better, and whom the Académie des Beaux-Arts 
has just rewarded; finally, the portrait of 
M. Francisque Sarcey (82) by M. Marcel 
Baschet, which is admirable for its life, cor- 
diality, and intelligent sympathy. In a future 
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letter I shall return to the Champ de Mars, in 
which the many French admirers of Mr. Burne- 
Jones have been happy to see him represented 
by three important works. ANDR& MICHEL. 





NEW PRINTS. 


OnE of the best-known pictures by Troyon is 
the grand view called ‘The Ferry,’ a sundown 
effect. In front a party of rustics are landing. 
It is a masterpiece of one of the greatest land- 
ve painters of any age, who to the veracity 
and unaffected air of Constable added a finer 
poetry, a nobler sense of breadth, a wider 
range of taste and knowledge, feeling seldom 
surpassed for harmony, and incomparably 
greater resources as to colour. It was, we 
think, painted in or about 1853, and, being 
sent to represent the painter at the Salon 
of Brussels in 1865, it was draped with crape 
when the news of his death arrived there. 
It passed into the hands of the late Mr. C. 
Waring, and in 1888 was sold, with twenty- 
six of his pictures, at Christie’s for a large 
sum. Of it M. Gustave Greux has made a fine, 
soft, most harmonious, and luminous etching, 
28 by 20 in., which with great art fairly repre- 
sents an extremely difficult and delicate subject 
for the needle. Messrs. Boussod, Valadon & 
Co. have sent us a proof on vellum, with the 
remarque, a thistle-flower. 

The same publishers have sent us a similar 
proof, with the remarque, a honeysuckle flower, 
after Kokarski’s charming portrait of the Mar- 
quise de Béarn, one of the most beautiful and 
innocent of the victims of the Reign of Terror. 
Kokarski, the favourite artist of Marie 
Antoinette, painted her in splendour, and 
again when she was in the Temple, the last 
portrait of the hapless lady. It was some time 
before this that he executed the portrait, with 
the head leaning backwards and the face in full 
view, of which M. Waltner has made an etching, 
with admirable sympathy, tact, and skill. The 
face is half the size of nature. The draw- 
ing and modelling are delicate, solid, and most 
refined. We do not know the history of the 
picture, but we can speak confidently of the 
high merits of the plate now before us. 

An artist’s proof, signed by both artists, of a 
plate which is probably the last work of one of 
the most eminent engravers in pure line of this 
century, is before us. It was engraved in his 
favourite method by M. A. Blanchard after 
Mr. Alma Tadema’s ‘ Dedication to Bacchus,’ 
the complementary picture to his ‘ Vintage 
Festival,’ of which the same engraver produced 
a plate in 1873. The picture was exhibited at 
the gallery of Mr. Lefévre, King Street, St. 
James’s, in 1889. The plate, though not quite 
so solid, firm, broad, and rich in tone as that 
from the ‘ Vintage Festival,’ reproduces, with 
admirable spirit, grace, and completeness, 
most of the merits of its original. The girl 
who, dancing before the altar, lets her abun- 
dant hair swing sideways and trail upon her 
shoulders as she turns upon one heel and, 
bowing low, salutes the god, and some of the fine 
figures in the group behind her, leave nothing 
to be desired, even from the accomplished hands 
of the engraver. The heads of the girl musicians 
under the canopy above the altar are also first 
rate. Only with the figures of the leader of the 
devotees, the damsel standing with the silver 
vase at her feet, and some of the minor person- 
ages on our right can we find fault. Except 
from hands so illustrious as M. Blanchard’s 
even these somewhat weak elements would be 
accepted without demur. 

M. E. Gaujean has expended most delicate 
taste and skill and singular industry upon an 
etching reproducing ‘The Rivals’ cf Mr. 


Dendy Sadler, two elderly beaux makiny Jove 
in a garden to a widow, who, although Fae is 
not superfluously beautiful, seems to doubt if 
she could be happy with either of her suitors. 


of Bristol, an ‘‘artist’s proof” of this exceed- 
ingly finished example, where the flowers of the 
parterres of the foreground, the details of the 
dresses, and the faces are remarkably well ren- 
dered. It may be that extraordinary labour 
accounts for a slight sootiness in the plate, which, 
while it is very luminous, wants massing (a 
defect of the picture itself), and in the darker 
portions clearness. 

The Arundel Society has issued to its first 
subscribers for the present year a chromo- 
lithograph, by W. Greve, of Berlin, from a 
drawing by Signor Constantini after Pisanello’s 
highly interesting fresco over the arch above 
the opening to the Pellegrini Chapel in the 
south transept of the church of Sta. Anastasi, 
Venice. The subject is St. George, clad in 
gorgeous Venetian armour, but bareheaded, put- 
ting one foot into the stirrup before mounting a 
stout white steed, whose ponderous hind parts 
are presented to us by the painter in the most 
naive manner. The Princess Cleodolinda, 
superbly attired in green brocaded velvet and 
a Venetian coiffwre, looks on with the utmost 
placidity, although it was her lot to go to 
the dragon devourer of virgins, against whom 
St. George is setting forth with a light heart. 
The figures of warriors, horses, and dogs in 
the background are very curious, and were 
designed with extreme spirit. It is pleasant 
to be able to say that this is an unusually good 
transcript for the Arundel Society, clearer, 
brighter, and, in colour, richer than usual. 








Fine-Grt Gossip, 
Eea’s picture ‘ Beatrix knighting Esmond,’ 
to the fortunate purchase of which by Sir F. 
Burton we have already alluded, is now 
hanging in the British Section of the National 
Gallery as No. 1385. It looks as brilliant 
and solid as on the day it left the easel of the 
artist to be exhibited in Trafalgar Square. In 
the same room has been placed No. 1384, a very 
good Nasmyth, called ‘A View in Hampshire,’ 
and representing a pool in the foreground of 
some meadows, several cottages, hedgerows, 
and groups of trees, and a long line of distant 
bluish uplands. 
Tue Times has recorded the death of Sir 
Thomas Alfred Jones, President of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy of Arts, who, after a long 
period of ill health, had attained his seventieth 
year. He wasa portrait painter, who became 
President in a few years after his election to 
the Academy in 1861, and was a very amiable 
and accomplished gentleman, a pleasant com- 
panion, and a good administrator. 


A CoRRESPONDENT writes :— 

“ An early number of the Century Magezine will 
contain an engraving of a newly discovered minia- 
ture of George Washington, supposed to be that 
mentioned in Washington’s diary, October 3rd, 1789: 
‘Sat for Mr. Ramage near two hours eg who was 
drawing a miniature picture of me for Mrs. Wash- 
ington.’ Ramage was an Irishman, and the principal 
miniature painter in New York at the time. The 
picture is said to have been given by Mrs. Washing- 
ton to the General’s sister, Betty Lewis, and by a 
succession of bequests fallen into the possession of 
Mr. Henry §. Stabler, of Baltimore.” 

THE second general meeting for 1893 of the 
Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland will be 
held in the Council Chamber, Tholsel, Kilkenny, 
on Whit Monday at eleven o'clock in the morn- 
ing. The third general meeting of the Society 
for the year will be held in Cork on Tuesday, 
July 25th. 


THERE will appear in an early number of the 
English Illustrated Magazine an article by Mr. 
George Stronach cn a series of unpublished 
Ruskin letters in his possession. The letters 
were written when the volumes of ‘ Modern 
Painters’ were in course of publication. 


Tue Dean of York, who some time ago wrote 
a work dealing with York Minster, its builders 


on the same subject, which is intended to serve 
as a supplement to the former volume. 

Tue Annual Report of the National Gallery 
of Ireland has been published for the year 
1891(!), and it states that nearly 87,000 
visitors entered the gallery during that period 
without payment, and 1,606 paid for admission, 
The purchases have included Mulready’s ‘ Toy- 
seller,’ ‘The Enthroned Madonna’ by Car. 
paccio, several studies by the late Mr. K. Hals- 
welle, and four drawings by Watteau from the 
James Collection. 

Messrs. CuristrE, Manson & Woops sold on 
the 13th inst. the following pictures: J. A. Van 
Ravesteyn, Portrait of a Lady, in black and 
gold dress, 1991. G. Romney, The Duchess of 
Gordon and her Son, unfinished, 157]. P, 
Nasmyth, A River Scene, with Stirling Castle 
in the distance, 1261. G. Morland, A Farm- 
yard, with a peasant, horses, and pigs, 2201. 

M. CuantrE, director of the museum at 
Lyons, and Mlle. Chantre, both well known 
for four previous missions in Kurdistan and the 
Caucasus, have arrived at Constantinople for 
Asia Minor, whither they are proceeding for 
archeological and anthropological research. 

Tue fourth season’s excavations on the site 
of the Roman city of Calleva at Silchester were 
begun on the 5th inst. Operations this year 
are being confined to the large insula in which 
the so-called ‘‘round temple” stands, and to 
the insula south of this extending down to the 
city wall. Two houses, one of unusually large 
extent, have already been uncovered, containing 
various hypocausts and mosaic floors, while the 
circular ‘‘ temple ” has been found to be closely 
built up to on the north, west, and south by a 
series of chambers and other buildings. It is 
hoped that some evidence may be forthcoming 
to decide the vexed question whether the 
circular building is a heathen temple, or, as 
suggested by the late Prof. Freeman, a round 
church. 

On the 6th inst., at the Hétel Drouot, was 
sold a whole-length, life-size, standing portrait 
of Louis XVI., in his royal robes, by A. F. 
Callet, for 10,100 fr. 

M. Bensamin-Constant has been elected a 
member of the Académie des Beaux-Arts in the 
place of the late M. Cabat. 

Eicuty cases of antiquities, the produce 
of the excavations of Khalil Bey in the pro- 
vince of Aidin, have arrived at the Imperial 
Museum of Constantinople. 

Ir is reported that on the 2nd inst. the exca- 
vations were resumed at Hissarlik in the Troad. 
Mrs. Schliemann gives 4001. for the general 
expenses, but the staff are paid by the German 
Government. Dr. Dérpfeld is the director. 








MUSIC 


—— 


THE WEEK. 


Covent GARDEN OpERA.— ‘Lohengrin’; ‘Orfeo’; and 
* Cavalleria Rusticana.’ 

Princes’ Hatt.—Bach Choir. The Laistner Choir. 

Sr. JaMEs’s HaLL.— Westminster Orchestral Society. 


Tue principal, or so-called “grand,” 
opera season opened, on the whole ye or 
ously, on Monday with ‘Lohengrin,’ which 
replaced ‘Faust’ at the eleventh hour. It 
has been stated, and not without truth, that 
Wagner’s opera is in danger of becoming 
hackneyed, but we have yet to wait for an 
ideal performance in London. The ruinous 
excisions, the inartistic division of the last 
act into two, and the Italian opera conven- 
tionalities which linger on the stage, are 
most irritating. If, happily, Herr Mottl 
directs the performance during the German 
series, some of the anomalies will probably 








We have received from Messrs. Frost & Reid, 


and benefactors, has in hand another volume 


be rectified, and the promised production at 
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Bayreuth next year will doubtless enlighten 
many as to the manner in which the work 
should be presented. Making allowance 
for the great drawbacks mentioned, Monday’s 
rformance was commendable, and, if any- 
thing, above the average at Covent Garden. 
Signor Vignas made a favourable impres- 
sion as the Knight of the Swan, chiefly by 
the excellence of his pure Italian vocali- 
zation, and Madame Melba remains a 
charming Elsa. Mlle. Meisslinger gave a 
forcible, perhaps too forcible, embodiment 
of Ortrud, singing and acting alike with 
much vigour. She should guard against 
forcing a voice which is equally good in the 
chest and head registers. M. Dufriche 
as Telramund, M. Castelmary as the King, 
and Signor de Vaschetti as the Herald 
were as usual. The chorus was excellent, 
and the playing of the orchestra, though 
not above reproach, was far superior to 
what was heard at Drury Lane recently. 
There is little to be said concerning the 
performances of those frequently associated 
operas ‘ Orfeo’ and ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ 
on the following evening. Mlle. Giulia 
Ravogli’s impersonation in the former 
remains as unrivalled as ever, and Madame 
Calvé’s in the latter is, if anything, 
finer than last year. This artist is one of 
the very few who combine perfect voca- 
lization with histrionic powers of a high 
order. Her acting and singing on Tuesday 
were alike beyond criticism. Signor Vignas, 
Mile. Guercia, and M. Dufriche repeated 
familiar and acceptable embodiments. 
As in former years, the Bach Choir 
concluded its labours for the season by 
giving a performance of unaccompanied 
art music, and the large attendance at the 
rinces’ Hall on Tuesday afternoon be- 
tokened a welcome measure of interest in 
a form of art now somewhat neglected. 
Although the name of Bach was absent so 
far as regards the choral selections, the 
composer was represented by his ‘ English 
Suite’ ing minor, which, as usual, was fault- 
lessly played by Mr. Leonard Borwick. 
The principal feature of the programme 
was Palestrina’s Mass ‘‘O admirabile com- 
mercium,” which, like others revived by the 
Bach Choir, has been edited by Mr. W. 8S. 
Rockstro. This zealous antiquarian musician, 
who within his province is entitled to speak 
with some authority, has transposed the 
Mass a tone lower, the original being in 
the Mixo-Lydian mode, that is to say, G 
without r sharp. He has further assigned 
certain portions to solo voices, and presum- 
ably is responsible for the marks of expres- 
sion which were observed on this occasion. 
We are not prepared to dispute these editorial 
changes and additions, as the precise manner 
of performance of the Mass in Palestrina’s 
time is a matter of tradition. Enough that 
the present example is, perhaps, more re- 
presentative of his genius than the famous 
‘Missa Pape: Marcelli,’ and it was, on the 
whole, well sung, although the tendency 
to sink in pitch was more marked than on 
some former occasions. The solo parts were 
taken by members of the choir of West- 
minster Abbey. Another novelty was a 
dialogue in seven parts, ‘ Phillis, I fain 
would die now,” by Morley, from the first 
book of ballets published in 1595; and the 
programme likewise included a Magnificat 
for double chorus by Marenzia, and Eccard’s 





motet in six parts, ‘‘ When to the Temple 
Mary went.” The choir was at its best, 
however, in two of Prof. Villiers Stanford’s 
delightful Elizabethan pastorals published 
recently. The numbers selected were ‘“‘Cory- 
don, arise,” and ‘ Diaphenia,’ both of which 
reflect in the happiest manner the phraseo- 
logy of sixteenth century music, with just 
a trace of modern feeling. It is almost 
needless to add that the Cambridge pro- 
fessor conducted throughout with the utmost 
care. 

On Tuesday evening a new choral asso- 
ciation styling itself the Laistner Choir, 
after its conductor, Herr Max Laistner, gave 
its first public concert, with a fair amount 
of success. The programme was well 
chosen, the items in which the choir took 
part being Goetz’s ‘Neenia’ and Schumann’s 
‘Pilgrimage of the Rose,’ neither of which 
can be regarded as hackneyed. The only 
performances of the first-named beautiful 
and deeply expressive work within our 
remembrance were those of the Bach Choir 
and the extinct Hackney Choral Associa- 
tion, both many years ago. The Laistner 
Choir should become a highly capable body 
with further training. The singing was 
characterized by earnestness and vigour, but 
refinement was certainly wanting, while the 
tone was rather coarse and the balance un- 
equal, the male contingent being stronger 
than the female. There was a fairly cap- 
able orchestra, which was heard alone in 
Cherubini’s Overture to ‘Medea’ and Schu- 
bert’s ‘Unfinished’ Symphony. The Laistner 
Choir may be welcomed as a promising 
addition to the ranks of choral societies in 
Central London. 

The concert of the Westminster Orchestral 
Society on Wednesday evening was the 
first given by this association in St. James’s 
Hall, and was avowedly a compliment to its 
able conductor, Mr. Stewart Macpherson. 
It was distinctly stated, however, that there 
was no intention of shifting its quarters 
permanently, and on every ground the de- 
termination to continue its performances 
at the Westminster Town Hall is to be 
commended. The society has already done 
much for native art, and its work can be 
better carried out if it avoids needless com- 
parisons with larger, though less enter- 
prising bodies. Wednesday’s programme 
was made up mainly of music by British 
composers, and two of the items were 
novelties. The first of these was Dr. A. C. 
Mackenzie’s elaborate and somewhat com- 
plex ‘Highland Ballad’ for violin, which 
was excellently played by Mr. Hans Wessely, 
and was conducted by the composer. The 
other was a Concertstiick in a for pianoforte 
and orchestra, by Mr. Macpherson, composed 
expressly for the occasion. Though pre- 
senting no points of originality, it is written 
with musicianly skill and general knowledge 
of effect. The solo part was played by the 
composer, who proved himself a brilliant 
executant. Other instrumental items were 
Schubert’s ‘Unfinished’ Symphony and 
Macfarren’s bright Overture to his forgotten 
opera ‘Don Quixote,’ which were com- 
mendably interpreted by an _ increased 
orchestra. The Streatham Choral Society, 
of which Mr. Macpherson is also conductor, 
took part in the concert, and was fairly 
successful in Prof. Bridge’s cantata ‘The 
Inchcape Rock,’ which was conducted by 





the composer. Songs were contributed with 
effect by Mrs. Helen Trust and Mr. Santley. 





CONCERTS AND RECITALS. 


On Thursday last week two young lady 
pianists gave entertainments at St. James's 
Hall; the platform in the afternoon being 
occupied by Miss Nellie Kauffmann, whose con- 
cert was of a somewhat mixed character. Her 
performance of Bach’s Prelude and Fugue 
in C minor, from the first set of the celebrated 
“*48,” and Beethoven’s Sonata in c sharp minor 
showed that she has yet much to learn, and her 
other solo efforts were scarcely above the level 
of clever students’ playing. 

Miss Annie Burghes, who gave a chamber 
concert in the evening, is a youthful executant 
of greater promise, and her programme was of a 
superior class. The principal solo essayed by 
Miss Burghes was Beethoven’s ‘ Waldstein’ 
Sonata, which she rendered with marked intelli- 
gence and thorough knowledge of its require- 
ments ; but she also took part, with Mr. Willy 
Hess and Mr. W. H. Squire, in Schubert’s Trio 
in B flat, Op. 99. The two artists last named 
played solos; and Mr. and Mrs. Henschel, of 
course, gained warm applause as the vocalists. 

Also on Thursday evening the last of the 
London Chamber Concerts for the present 
season took place at the Princes’ Hall, the pro- 
gramme including a genial Octet in B flat, by 
Reinecke, Op. 216, and a Nonet in F minor, by 
Mr. E. Silas, Op. 41; the former being for 
wind instruments only, and the latter for wind 
and strings. These excellent concerts might 
well be given at a less busy period of the year. 

The most interesting of Friday’s performances 
was the concert of the Rev. E. H. Moberly’s 
string orchestra of ladies, in the evening, at 
St. James’s Hall. The admirably trained and 
thoroughly capable force has been increased to 
ninety-seven, including five male double-bass 
players. The programme was unconventional, 
and therefore interesting, among the items being 
Volkmann’s agreeable and concise Serenade in c, 
Op. 62; Dvorak’s more pretentiousand extremely 
clever Serenade in £, Op. 22; and three move- 
ments of a Suite in c, by Alexandre Glazounow, 
a young Russian composer of apparently radical 
proclivities. Miss Mary Cardew, in two move- 
ments of Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto, and 
Mrs. Hutchinson, in songs by Brahms and 
Marie Wurm, were equally successful. 

On the same evening the Wind Instrument 
Chamber Music Society gave its sixth and last 
concert for the present season, the programme 
including a Septet by Fritz Steinbach, a Nonet 
by Onslow, and Lalo’s Aubade in p minor, which 
appears to be becoming a favourite work. 

Madame Berthe Marx gave the first of a 
series of concerts at St. James’s Hall on Satur- 
day afternoon, and somewhat unwisely played 
three concertos, namely, Saint-Saéns’s in c 
minor, No. 4, Schumann’s in A minor, and 
Mendelssohn’s in @ minor, in addition to Liszt’s 
‘Fantaisie Hongroise.’ It is only fair to add, 
however, that no sense of fatigue was perceptible 


| everi at the end, Madame Marx’s playing being 


characterized throughout by charming purity of 
style and technique, though more warmth of 
expression was desirable at times. Sir William 
Cusins conducted the concert, which included 
Moaart’s Overture to ‘ Die Zauberflite.’ 

On the same afternoon Mr. E. H. Thorne 
gave his annual concert at the Princes’ Hall, 
the programme consisting of pianoforte music 
for two or four hands. Among the items were 
Bach’s Concerto in c for two pianofortes ; Beet- 
hoven’s Trio in B flat; Mr. Algernon Ashton’s 
clever Sonata in p for piano and violin, Op. 3; 
Brahms’s Variations on a Theme by Haydn for 
two pianofortes, Op. 56; and Chopin’s Ballade 
in G minor. In the execution of this lengthy 
programme Mr. Thorne had the assistance of 
Miss Beatrice Thorne, and Messrs. Herbert 
Thorne, Arthur Cowen, Hubert Hunt, and Pezze. 
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On Monday afternoon Madame Essipoff gave 
her third and last pianoforte recital this season, 
her programme including Beethoven’s ‘ Sonata 
Appassionata,’ Schumann’s ‘ Papillons,’ and 
various minor items by Mendelssohn, Scarlatti, 
Chopin, Leschetizky, Moszkowsky, Paderewski, 
and Liszt. As usual, Madame Essipoff’s playing 
was marked by force and vigour rather than 
delicacy, and the effect was, therefore, far more 
satisfactory in some pieces than in others less 
well adapted to her style. 

The Strolling Players’ Amateur Orchestral 
Society gave a concert on Monday evening at 
the Princes’ Hall. It must suffice torecord the 
programme, which included Gade’s Symphony 
in B flat, No. 4; Grieg’s second ‘ Peer Gynt’ 
Suite ; Mendelssohn’s Overture to ‘ Athalie’; 
minor items by Max Bruch and Mr. Edward 
German ; and a new Scherzetto by Mr. Edward 
Cutter. Miss Anna Gutjahr and Madame 
Emily Spada were the vocalists, the latter in 
place of Madame Valda. 

The concert of Mile. Kleeberg on Tuesday 
evening at St. James’s Hall must also pass with 
formal notice. The programme included Rubin- 
stein’s Pianoforte Trio in B flat, Op. 52; 
Chopin’s Sonata in B minor, Op. 58 ; and various 
minor solos for piano, violin, and violoncello, 
the instrumentalists who assisted Mlle. Klee- 
berg being M. Emile Sauret and Master Jean 
Gerardy. Songs were contributed by Miss 
Elena Leila and Mr. Alison Phillips. 

It cannot be denied that the first pianoforte 
recital of M. Diémer on Wednesday afternoon 
in St. James’s Hall was somewhat of a dis- 
appointment. He has for many years held a 
very high position in Paris, but he did not on 
the present occasion display executive powers 
of an exceptional nature. True, the programme 
did not include any works of the first calibre, 
the most important items being Beethoven’s 
Variations in c minor, and Chopin’s Fantasia 
in F minor, Op. 49. These and other pieces by 
Chopin and Schumann were, on the whole, well 
played; but M. Diémer’s rendering of some 
clavecin pieces by Couperin, Daquin, and 
Rameau, and a sarabande and gavotte of Bach 
was altogether too modern, and an arrangement 
of Mozart’s Overture to ‘ Die Zauberflote ’ might 
well have been spared. 








Musical Cossiy, 


THERE is little to be said in this place con- 
cerning ‘Jane Annie,’ the new Savoy opera, of 
which Messrs. J. M. Barrie and Conan Doyle 
are responsible for the libretto and Mr. Ernest 
Ford for the music. The book has been gener- 
ally condemned as feeble and invertebrate, and 
although the score is that of a good musician, 
the composer shows a too slavish adherence to 
the methods and mannerisms of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan to be accepted as original, and for the 
most part his style is too sedate for comic opera. 
In other words, in the praiseworthy endeavour 
to avoid the vulgarity of the Offenbachian school 
he has gone to the opposite extreme. Brilliancy 
and clear rhythm and accent are required in 
comic opera, and these qualities are not identical 
with tawdriness, as the scores of Auber, a lament- 
ably neglected composer, abundantly testify. 
Such numbers as the elegant opening chorus, 
Jane Annie’s delightfully quaint song, and por- 
tions of the first finale prove that Mr. Ernest 
Ford has talent of no mean order, which, with 
experience, should assert itself more authorita- 
tively than it has in the present work. The 
performance at Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s well-managed 
theatre is in every respect excellent, and for 
this reason detailed criticism is not required. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL announce a sécond 
volume of ‘ Musical Celebrities,’ by Mr. F. 
Forster Buffen. 


includes the names of many eminent artists, 
chiefly operatic, who were not included in the 
first volume. 


The list of biographical essays - 





THE frequently postponed production of ‘ Die 
Walkiire’ at the Paris Opéra is now an accom- 
plished fact, and all accounts to hand concur in 
describing it as eminently successful. Strangely 
enough, while the beautiful duet in the first act, 
as interpreted by Madame Rose Caron and M. 
Van Dyck, is not fully appreciated, the interest 
of the audience quickens on the entrance of 
Wotan, who has a superb exponent in M. 
Delmas, and the third act is placed on the stage 
with consummate art. Though, of course, there 
are some reservations, the work is so generally 
admired that Wagner’s music dramas are to be 
further drawn upon without delay. 

WE regret to learn that Herr Klindworth has 
been compelled to resign the direction of his 
Conservatorium at Berlin, in consequence of ill 
health, and his successor will be Herr Hermann 
Genz, of Mayence, who proposes to amalgamate 
the institution with that of M. Scharwenka. 

M. PapereEwskI! has returned to Europe after 
his extraordinarily successful American tour, 
during which he gave fifty-nine recitals, at which 
the total receipts were upwards of 32,0001. He 
also took part in five concerts for charitable 
purposes, which realized 3,000). He is now 
taking a rest, but will be in London next month, 
and will play at the Philharmonic Concert on 
June 15th, and give one or more recitals. 

Mr. D. CHoospasian, an Armenian composer 
of reputation, has produced at Constantinople 
another comic Turkish operetta, styled ‘ Hojah 
Kaspar.’ 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEE. 
Mon. Mr. Reginald Somerville’s Vocal Recital, 3, Portman Rooms. 

— Covent Garden Opera, 8, ‘Orfeo’ and ‘Cavalleria Rusticana.’ 
Tvurs. Covent Garden Opera, 8, ‘Philémon et Baucis’ and ‘I Pagliacci.’ 
Wep. Miss Muriel Elliot’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, St. James's Hall. 
Tuunre. Miss Mabel Hackney’s Recital, 3, Steinway Hall. 

Frida Simonsohn’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, St James's Hall. 
— Miss Martha Moller’s Concert, 3, Princes’ Hall. 
— Miss Florence Smart's Concert, 8, Steinway Hall. 
— Covent Garden Opera, 8, ‘Roméo et Juliette.’ 
— Herr Hans W y's Orchestral Concert, 8 30, St. James's Hall. 
nt. Rey. H. E. Simpson’s Charity Concert, 3, Steinway 1. 
— Mr. Charles Copland’s Concert, 3.30, the late Meistersingers’ 
Club Concert-Room. 
— Mrs. Symes Thompson’s Concert, 8, St. James’s Hall. 
— Covent Garden Opera. 
Sar. Madame Berthe Marx’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, St. James's Hall. 
— Covent Garden Opera. 








DRAMA 


—. 


SIR JOHN VANBRUGH AND MATTHEW HENRY. 
April, 1893. 

In Mr. W. C. Ward’s recent ‘Life of Sir 
John Vanbrugh’ mention is made of Chester, 
whitherthe Vanbrughs migrated as sugar-bakers, 
and where Sir John listened to Matthew Henry. 
Some facts bearing on this are to be gleaned 
out of Tong’s ‘ Life of Henry,’ 1716, and these 
are they :— 

About 1690 (Tong is not precise in his dates), 
before Matthew Henry settled in Chester, busi- 
ness took him there, and ‘‘for two or three 
evenings together he preach’d at the house of 
Mr. Henthorne the Sugar-Baker and at two 
other houses.” About 1702 this same sugar- 
baker ‘“‘Mr. Anthony Henthorne, having occa- 
sion to go up to London, brought along with 
him the wishes of all the people ” that Matthew 
Henry would betake himself to Chester for per- 
manent ministry. Henry consented ; and 
“the People flock’d to Mr. Henthorne’s......between 
the Hours of Public Service......and soon Mr. Hen- 
thorne was ready to supply them a pretty large 
Out-building. Part of the Friery which belonged 
to him was pitch’d upon to be the Place ; they set 
to work on Munday Morning, and before the Week’s 
end they had it in that Forwardness that the next 
Lord’s Day it was opened.” 

Then follows what Tong had to record of the 
Vanbrughs. He says :— 

“ Several worthy Gentlemen had their Habitations 
there [Chester], they were not altogether strangers 
to Mr. Henry before he came to live among them, 
but now they came to be his very intimate Acquaint- 
ance; some of these, as Alderman Mainwaring 
and Mr. Vanbrugh, father to Sir John Vanbrugh, 
were in Communion with the Church of England, 
but they heard Mr. Henry on the Week Day 
Lectures, and always treated him with great and 
sincere Respect.” 





Sugar-baking is thus shown to have been 
prosperous in Chester, since there were two 
sugar- bakers there at the same time of the 
standing of Mr. Vanbrugh and Mr. Henthorne 
That Matthew Henry and the Vanbrughs were 
not ‘‘altogether strangers” could very wel] 


arise from old Court association. Matthew 
Henry’s father (Philip Henry) was born at 
Whitehall Palace, the grandfather being page 
to the Duke of York (James II.); and as Mr 
Vanbrugh was comptroller of the treasury. 
chamber, and married Sir Dudley Carleton’s 
daughter, there is the link, strong enough. 
That Sir John Vanbrugh had much relish for 
the weekday lectures preached in Mr. Hen- 
thorne’s ‘‘ pretty large Out-building” does not 
go altogether without telling. By 1698 his 
‘ Relapse’ and ‘ Provoked Wife’ were both out: 
Jeremy Collier was lashing at him for them with 
heavy strokes ; and the cut and thrust, pro and 
con, over stage morals, besides the entering 
into theatrical business and the production of 
more comedies, continued at their sharpest for 
the years covering the lecturing period. But 
contrasts have a charm of their own, of course, 
the broader the more contentful ; and here may 
be an instance of it. JENNETT Humpureys, 





Bramatic Gossiy, 

Tue season of Mr. Comyns Carr will, 
according to the latest arrangement, begin 
early in October, probably at the Shaftesbury 
Theatre. 

Owrne to the sudden illness of Signora Duse, 
the performances of ‘Camilla’ and ‘ Fédora,’ 
promised for Tuesday and Thursday in this 
week, have been postponed respectively to the 
forthcoming Wednesday and Friday. 

As a consequence of the postponement above 
mentioned, what is ordinarily one of the busiest 
weeks of the season has practically seen no 
novelty. 

THE programme of performances doing duty 
for rehearsals for his American trip put forward 
by Mr. Irving for the month of June is as 
follows: on the afternoons of Saturdays, June 
8rd, 10th, 17th, and 24th, ‘The Merchant of 
Venice’; on the afternoons of Wednesdays, 
June 7th and 14th, ‘ Olivia’; and on the afternoon 
of June 28th. ‘Charles I.’ ‘Much Ado about 
Nothing,’ ‘ King Lear,’ and ‘ Henry VIII.’ will 
be given in similar fashion during July. 

Miss Otca Brannon now plays in ‘The 
Black Domino,’ at the Adelphi, the part of 
Clarice Berton, the adventuress (first taken by 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell), and gives a powerful 
interpretation of the character. 

‘Le MALADE IMAGINAIRE’ and ‘Les Plaideurs’ 
of Racine have, it is stated, been definitely 
chosen for the opening programme of the 
Comédie Frangaise at Drury Lane. 

Miss Hatt Carne, whose performance of 
Cariola in ‘The Duchess of Malfi’ is well 
remembered, appeared on Thursday night at 
St. George’s Hall for a benefit as Desdemona. 

Tue first performance of the Society of 
British Dramatic Art will take place at the 
Comedy Theatre during the first week in June. 
The programme will consist of two entirely new 
plays by unknown authors: the first, a one-act 
drama by Mr. Tom S8. Wotton, entitled ‘ The 
Ordeal’; and the second, a four-act play by 
Messrs. F. H. Purchase and James Webster, 
entitled ‘Two Men and a Maid.’ 








To CorrFsponpents.—J. S, M.—W. R.—R. W.—R. N.— 
S. J. R.—E. H. C. O.—J. J. B.—E. H.—S. W.—received. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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-}) CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. | 
wo 
the i INDIAN HISTORY FOR THE PEOPLE. 
ne, ” 
ve RULERS OF FA D IA. 
ell The History of the Indian Empire, in a carefully planned succession of Political Biographies. Edited by Sir WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, K.C.S.I. 
ew In crown 8vo. Half-Crown Volumes.—NEW VOLUME, 
at MARQUESS of HASTINGS, K.G., and the Final Overthrow of the Maratha Power. By Major Ross-of- 
BLAD C.B 
4 UNIFORM WITH THE “RULERS OF INDIA” SERIES. 
ry: JAMES THOMASON. By Sir Richard Temple, Bart., M.P., formerly Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and 
r’s Governor of Bombay. With Portrait. 3s. 6d 
h. 
“ NOTES on RECENT RESEARCHES in ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. Intended as a Sequel to Prof. Clerk- 
n Maxwell’s Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism. By J. J. THOMSON, M.A. F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity College, Professor of Experimental Physics in the University of 
a: Cambridge. 8vo. 18s. 6d. ‘ An important and learned work.”— Times, 
his MODERN LANGUAGES. | ENGLISH. 
‘ GRAMMAR of the DANO-NORWEGIAN LANGU. AGE. | Demy 4to. half-leather, gilt top, 27. 2s. net. A few numbered copies evanas on sale, 
nn By J. ¥. SARGENT, M.A., Fellow of Hertford College. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. | WADHAM COLLEGE, OXFORD: its Foundation, Archi- 
ng | RUSSIAN.—A GRAMMAR of the RUSSIAN LANGUAGE. Somerset and Devon. By 1. G. JACKSON, A Farlly of Wada. and their Seats in 
of By W. R. MORFILL, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. now Honorary Fellow of Wadham College, Author of ‘ Dalmatia, the Quarnero, and 
for Istria,’ &c. With numerous Illustrations. 
«| FINNISH.—A FINNISH GRAMMAR. By C.N.E. Eliot, Jitu any sketches from hls owt “kif pel, will be emineptly accep 
3e, M.A. Crown 8vo. roan, 10s. 6d. | able to all stom of Oxford, and quite indispensable to all loyal sons of Wadham.’ Times 
ay ARABIC.—A PRACTICAL ARABIC GRAMMAR. Part I. PAYNE. —HISTORY of the NEW WORLD CALLED 
— oy A. > a an ge ee Det Engineers. —— | | AMERICA. By E.J. PAYNE,M.A. Vol. I. 8vo. 18s. 
niarg’ rown 8vo. 7S. ar econ: tion. n press. . : 
RALEGH.—Sir WALTER RALEGH. A Biography. By 
BENGALI.—_GRAMMAR of the BENGALI LANGUAGE: W. STEBBING, M.A. 8vo. 10s. 6d. erap 
Literary and Colloquial. By JOHN BEAMES. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. RAMSAY (Sir JAMES H.).—L ANG ASTER and YORK. 
ll, TAMIL.—FIRST LESSONS in TAMIL. By G. U. Pope, A Century of English History (a D. 1399-1485), 2 vols. 8vo. 1. 16s. 
ra D.D. Fifth Bdition. Crown Svo. 7s. 64. SELDEN. — The TABLE TALK of JOHN SELDEN. 
MEL ANESIAN.—The MELANESIAN 7 ANGU AGES. By cag —_ -. a and Notes, by SAMUEL HARVEY REYNOLDS, M.A. 
e, ROBERT H. CODRINGTON, D.D., of the Melanesian Mission. 8vo. 18s. STEPHENS. Ftd The PRINCIPAL SPEECHES of the 
a, STATESMEN and ORATORS of the FRENCH REVOLUTION, 1789-1795. With 
1is LATI N AN D G R EEK Introductions, Notes, &c. By H. MORSE STEPHENS. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 
he : rca 
NEW CLASSICAL TEXTS. TH EOLOGY 
ve EURIPIDES.—CYCLOPS. Edited by W. E. Long, M.A. | ‘ 
st 2s, 6d. 7 é, ENOCH.—The BOOK of ENOCH. Translated from Pro- 
. f Dill ’s Ethiopic Text. E ded and Revised i rd: ith hithert 
= —— HECUBA. Edited by C. H. Russell, M.A. Qs. 6d. Taeaional inlepie MSS., and with Gizeh and cher Greek and Latin amen, 
, . which are here ect in full. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Appendices, and 
ty PLATO. With Introduction and Notes, by St. George —— Trinity College, Dublin, and Tiaemediatege” 
rd STOCK, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
as Tue APOLOGY, 2s. 6d. CRITO, 2s. MENO, 2s. 6d. ST. BASIL.—The BOOK of ST. BASIL on the HOLY 
ne SPIRIT. A Revised Text, with Notes and Introduction by C. F. H. JOHNSTON, 
of THEOCRITUS (for Schools). With English Notes by H. M.A. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 
v KYNASTON, D.D. (late SNOW). Fifth Edition. Extra feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. | CANONS of the FIRST FOUR GENERAL COUNCILS 
? | 7. . 
mn XENOPHON.—MEMORABILIA. Edited, with Introduc-| — W.UMIGHT. DD Second Rultiens Grows Sv th Bde DON. With Notes by 
ut tion and Notes, &c., by J. MARSHALL, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. TERTULLIANI APOLOGETICUS adversus GENTES pro 
: CICERO pro MILONE. With Notes, &., by A. B. CHRISTIANIS. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by T. HERBERT BINDLEY, 
' POYNTON, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. M.A. a 8vo. aa BOOK of JOB. BYG G a 
. : | LECTU on the oO eorge Granville 
. x Mag ome - With Notes by St. George Stock, M.A. | BRADLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster. Crown 8vo. aren 
x4 _LECTURES on ECCLESIASTES. By the Same. Crown 
ul HORACE.—ODES. BOOK I. Edited by E. C. Wickham, 8vo. 48. 6d. . 
ee The GREEK TESTAMENT, with the Readings adopted by 
: P. VERGILI MARONIS OPERA. Virgil, with an Intro- the Revisers of the Authorized Version :— 
ly duction and Notes by T. L. PAPILLON, M.A., formerly Fellow and Tutor of New (1.) Pica Type, with Marginal References. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
ne College, and A. E. HAIGH, M.A., late Fellow of Hertford, Classical Lecturer at (2.) Long Primer Type. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Corpus Christi and Wadham Colleges, Oxford. 2 vols. crown 8v0. . 128. hee es ee KD The Same, on writing paper, with wide margin, 15s. 
- WORKS BY HENRY ‘SWEET, M.A. Ph.D. LL.D. 
A NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR, LOGICAL and HISTORICAL, Part I. comes ENGLISH READING PRIMERS. 
at Introduction, Phonology, and Accidence. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. JF: Selected Homilies of Hltric. Stiff covers, 1s. Gd. 
, A SHORT HISTORICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. “FIRST. MIDDLE ENGLISH PRIMER” With Grammar and Glossary. 
0 A PRIMER of HISTORICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR. (Tamediately 
mn 1a . N 
Ie HISTORY of ENGLISH SOUNDS from the EARLIEST PERIOD, With Fall | SECOND MIDDLE pony legs er lg” pga tga ma 
> Word Liste, Svo. 1s. | ELEMENTARBUUH des GESPROCHENEN “ENGLISCH. Grammatik, 
Ww An ANGLO. -SAXON PRIMER. With Grammer, Notes, and Glossary. Sixth | | Texte, und Glossar. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, 2s. 6d. . 
ct Edition. Extra feap. 8vo. 2 A PRIMER of SPOKEN ENGLISH. Extra fcap. Svo. 3s. 6d, 
An ANGLO.SAX F 1 
> 4 ed ie rn Revise cn rs, sit ore An ICELANDIC PRIMER. With Grammar, Notes, and Glossary. Extra 
xtra fca vo. 48. 6 T a 
Tr, A PRIMER of PHONETICS, Extra fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6a. a fog li le eg SHORIEARD, CREROGRSTEED eee 
A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY on HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES, founded mainly on the materials collected 
a by the Philological Society. th 4to. Parts I.-IV. 12s. 6d. each. Vol. I. (A and B), half-morocco, 2/. 12s. 6d. Vol. II. (C and D) (in the press). Part IV., Section 2, 
i. C-CASS, beginning Vol. L, 5s. Part V., CAST-CLIVY, 12s. 6¢. Part VI., CLO-CONSIGNER, 12s. 6d. New Part (shertly). CONSIGNIFICANT- CROUCHING. Edited. 
by JAMES A. H, URRAY, LL.D. Vol. Tt. Part I. B-EVERY. Edited by Hi. BRADLEY, M.A. 12s. 6d, 
ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 
BORDER-LANDS.— Ex Iapépyov. By Robert Mildred Bingley. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
Full Catalogues post free on application. 
London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & 00.’8 
NEW BOOKS. 


—_—_— 


The HISTORY of SOUTH 


AUSTRALIA: from its Foundation to the Year of its 
Jubilee; with a Chronological Summary of all the 
——— events of interest up to date. By EDWIN 
ODDER, Author of ‘ George Fife Angas, Father and 
Founder of South Australia,’ &. With Maps. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. cloth, 24s. 
“‘Mr. Hodder’s volumes form a valuable contribution to 
the story of the rise of ‘ Greater Britain.’ ”— Zimes May 12. 


JAPAN AS WE SAW IT. By Miss 


M. BICKERSTETH. With Preface by the nae Rev. 
the LORD BISHOP OF EXETER. Fully illustrated 
by Reproductions from Photographs. Demy 8&vo. cloth, 
2is. 


** Miss Bickersteth records with intelligence her observa- 
tions of Japanese character and customs.” — Zimes. 


ADMIRAL FARRAGUT. By Capt. 


A. T. MAHAN, Author of ‘The Influence of Sea Power 
upon History,’ &c. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
“* A biography, based on family papers, of the great Federal 
admiral, who ‘ attacked regardless of consequences, and 
never turned back.’ ” 


LONDON’S WORLD'S FAIR, 1893, 


and great Social, Political, and Moral Exposition. B 
CHARLES EYRE PASCOE and FRED PEGRAM. 
Illustrated b 
the Current 
Fred Pegram., 
wrapper, ls. 
“The book should have a big success, for it combines 
amusement with instruction in a manner distinctly 
original.” —Review of Reviews. 


MEMOIR and LETTERS of 


CHARLES SUMNER. By EDWARD L. PIERCE. 
Vol. III. (1845-1860) and Vol. IV. (1860-1874), with 
Portraits. 2 vols. royal 8vo. cloth, 36s. 
“These volumes may be commended to the student of 
American history and character.”—Globe. 


The GLACIAL NIGHTMARE and 


the FLOOD: a Second Appeal to Common Sense from 
the ee of some Recent Tomy By Sir 
HENRY H. HOWORTH, K.O.1.E. M.P., &c., Author 
of ‘The Mammoth and the Flood,’ &c. 2 vels. demy 
8vo. cloth, 30s. 

“The book is one which no geologist can neglect.”— Times. 


The TOWN of COWPER;; or, the 


Literary and Historical Associations of Olney and its 
Neighbourhood. By THOMAS WRIGHT, Author of 
‘The Life of Cowper,’ &. Second Edition. Fully 
illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
“Mr. Wright's pleasant mélange of antiquities and history.” 
Saturday Review. 


VISION and DUTY. By the Rev. 


C. A. BERRY, of Wolverhampton. With Photogravure 
Portrait, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“The sermons exhibit in all alike that exuberant mental 
vitality, that intense sympathy with the life of his time, 
combined with a robust faith in New Testament religion, 
sanely interpreted, as the true inspiration and saving 
element in life, which those who know their author have 
learned to look for as a characteristic of his pen ar, 

Christian World, 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


FAITH and CRITICISM: Essays by 


Congregationalists. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

Among the Contributors are—Professor Bennett, Professor 
Adeney, Rev. P. T. Forsyth, M.A., Rev. Eric Lawrence, Rev. 
R. F. Horton, M.A., Rev. H. Arnold Thomas, Rev. F. H. 
Stead, M.A., Professor Armitage, and Thomas Raleigh, M.A. 

“A noteworthy manifesto......These essayists are full of 
the spirit of the new time...... The dominant tone of the essays 
is one of buoyant hopefulness, of exultant, and one might 
say of daring, faith.”—Christian World. 


a Series of Original Illustrations of all 
‘opics, Fads, and Fashions of London, by 
Royal 8vo. in attractive coloured 





NOW READY, AT ALL BOOKSELLERS,’ 
FAR FROM the MADDING CROWD. 
By THOMAS HARDY. 

With Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 

NEW ISSUE AT HALF-A-CROWN. 

IN CLOTH BINDING. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS,’ 


YOLANDE. By William Black. 


Price Half-a-Crown. 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED EXHIBITION NUMBER 
(THE MAY NUMBER ENLARGED). 
NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


SCRIBNERS MAGAZINE. 





London: 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Lrp., 


Price 2s, 6d. “a ake, 

ON FISTULA, and its Radical Cure by Medicines 
By J. COMPTON BURNETT, M.D. 

London : James Epps & Co. 48, Threadneedle-street, and 170, Piccadilly, 


SSAY on the SCEPTICAL TENDENCY of 
BUTLER’S ANALOGY. 
By 8. 8S. HENNELL. 


In the Academic Sketeh which was delivered by Mr. Gladstone as the 
Romanes Lecture for 1892, the right hon. gentleman, in speaking of 
Bishop Butler, refers by name to the writer ef the present pamphlet 
as ep pene ao of — ee pale yet “ frankly com- Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
meni the noble intellect ” of the Author of the ‘ Analogy.’ 

Originally published 1859, and now Reprinted. | A T THE RISING OF THE MOON 
Copies (post free 6d.) may be had on application to Herald Office, IRISH STORIES AND STUDIES. . 


Coventry. | By FRANK MATHEW. 
MR. HERBERT SPENCER'S NEW WORKS. | Illustrations by Fred Pegram and A. S. Boyd. 


the INADEQUACY of NATURAL SELECTION. | «tn this series of stories and studies, the biographer of Father 
Price 1s. Also | Mathew has done for Moher and its ‘ome Sey by what Mr. 


Vol X. of SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY. Price 12s. 6d. | has done for Thrams in his ‘Idylls.’..... ter brims over with 


[HE PRINCIPLES of ETHICS, Vol. IL, by wisi cuss meme ee 


Hibe: 
humour which is so racy of the soil.”—Glasgow t 
HERBERT SPENCER. Those who have Part IV., ‘JUSTICE,’ “They are picturesque, full of pan Ping interest of the day, and 
may have Parts V. and VI., ‘NEGATIVE and POSITIVE BENE- | extremely well and symp written. Courier. 
FICENCE,’ price 5s. | McClure & Co. 33, Bedford-street, London, W.C. 
Williams & Norgate, London and Edinburgh. 


Simpkin & Co., Limited, Stationers’ Hall-Court, E.C. 
THE TAVISTOCK LIBRARY. 


Under this Title it is our intention to issue a Series of Short Original Copyright Volumes, in a form 
convenient for the pocket. In small fcap. artistic stiff wrapper, 1s. ; or cloth, 1s, 6d. 
The Series will commence with 


THE DOCTOR’S IDOL. 
By CHRISTIAN LYS, Author of ‘ Suspicion,’ &c, 


‘* A well-written and most interesting story. The reader who commences will not be able to leave 
the volume till he has finished it.” 

















To be followed by— 
MISS HONORIA. By Rev. F. Langbridge. 
A CONQUERED SELF. By S. Moore-Carew. 
The REFLECTIONS of a MARRIED MAN. By Robert Grant. 


FREDERICK WARNE & Co. Bedford-street, Strand. 


CHARLES GRIFFIN & COMPANY'S ~ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Immediately, in 2 vols. large 8vo, handsome cloth, 
EARLY CHRISTIANITY (A LITERARY HISTORY OF). 
Including the Fathers and the Chief Heretical Writers of the Ante-Nicene Period. 
For the Use of Students and General Readers. 


By CHARLES THOMAS CRUTTWELL, M.A., 


Rector of Kibworth, Leicester, and Rural Dean, formerly Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 








BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Now ready, FivTH EpITI0N, in large crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


A HISTORY of ROMAN LITERATURE. From the Earliest 


Period to the Times of the Antonines, 


“Mr. Cruttwell bas done a real service to all students of the Latin language and literature......Full of good scholarship 
and good criticism.”—Atheneum, 

““A most serviceable—indeed, indispensable—guide for the student......The ‘general reader’ will be both charmed and 
instructed.”—Saturday Review. Ee Te Pte 


Now ready, SEconD EDITION, Revised, 10s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL GEOLOGY (AIDS in). With a Section on Palzon- 
toléigy. By GRENVILLE A. J. COLE, F.G.S., Professor of Geology in the Royal College of 
Science for Ireland. With numerous Illustrations and Tables. Large crown 8vo. cloth. 


‘* Prof. Cour treats of the examination of minerals and rocks in a way that has never been attempted before......Here, 
indeed, are ‘ Aids’ INNUMERABLE and INVALUABLE.” —Atheneum, 


“ Full of ‘ Aids,’ and in the highest degree ‘ practical.’ ”— Nature. 





Now ready, TENTH ANNUAL Issuz, handsome cloth, 7s, 6d. 


The SCIENTIFIC and LEARNED SOCIETIES of GREAT 


BRITAIN and IRELAND (YEAR-BOOK of). Compiled from Official Sources. Including Lists 
of the Papers read during 1892 before Societies engaged in Fourteen Departments of Research. 


General Contents:—1, Science Generally: i.¢., Societies occupying themselves with Several 
Branches of Science.—2. Mathematics and Physics,—3, Chemistry and Photography.—4. Geology, 
Geography, and Mineralogy.—5. Biology, including Microscopy and Anthropology.—6. Economic 
Science and Statistics —7, Mechanical Science and Architecture.—8, Naval and Military Science. 
—9. Agriculture and Horticulture—10. Law.—1l. Medicine.—12, Literature.—13. Psychology.—l4. 
Archeology. 

“« British Societies are now well represented in the ‘ Year-Book of the Scientific and Learned Societies of Great Britain 
and Ireland.”—Art. “ Societies” in New Edition of ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ vol. xxii. 

‘It goes almost without saying that a Handbook of this subject will be in time one of the most generally useful 
works for the library or the desk.”— Times. : 








St, Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, E.C. 


London : CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO,, Lim1TED, Exeter-street, Strand. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON, W. E. GLADSTONE. 
yes and QUERIES for DECEMBER 10th and 


h, 1892, and el Cee 7th and 2ist, 1893, contains a BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY of MR. GLADST 


Price of the Four Acad 1s. 47. ; or free by post, 1s. 6d. 


‘ zone S Francis, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s- buildings, Chancery- 
jane. 


11 be published by the Cumberland and Westmorland Anti- 
i rh Frehseological Society, price 10s. 6d. to Subscribers, 


JESTAMENTA KARLEOLENSIA.” 
The interesting Series of Wills contained in the Pre-Reforma- 
tion Ragister of the Bishops of Carlisle—about 150 in number—ranging 
in date from 1350 to 1390. 
They will be Edited by CHANCELLOR FERGUSON, F.S.A. 


bers’ Names to be sent to T. Witson, Highgate, Kendal, or C. 
navn ma & Sons, English-street, Carlisle, from whom Prospectuses can 








PREMIER 


and Tracts upr s peomaeee Brooke, Dr. Channing, Dr. Martineau, 
Theodore Parker, M. Savage, and others.—Book-Koom, British and 
ar Unitarian dssectation, Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


W {HAT DO UNITARIANS BELIEVE ?—Books 


“VY inounprar'"s o 4? 


= post free on ee 


FOR HOUSEHOLD USE. 


—— 


"Now ready, price Fourpence, 

pats? LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
by W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A 

21, Warwick-] ‘eiens in 


4d. a Tablet. 


Krrs’s COCOAINE. 
riggs a 
e.) 

This powder, de . — a — roasted nibs 
(broken-up beans) of the , when made for the table 
yields a light, refreshing “drink, yhich is specially suited for 
the afternoon meal, rtieularly for those who cannot take 
tea. Its active prince ple is a gentle nerve stimulant, which 
supplies the needed energy without unduly exciting. 





G. Stoneman, 





Price Sixpence, cloth, 


EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 
the most ewer a ray in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
By W. I LYNN, B.A. F 
Edward Stanford, 26 os “4 ‘Oudhiapensintet, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


W. C. 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 


SONGS for SAILORS. 
Chatto & Windus, Piccadilly. 


BY LIONEL §8. BEALE, M.B, F.RS., 


Professor of Medicine in King’s College. 








BENNETT’S POEMS. 
—— Kr?s’s COCOAINE, 


COCOA- ro ame 


e.) 

The natoral a of oil existing in cocoa alg 4 
modified in this particular manufacture of Messrs. Epps b: 
the removal of the excess of oil by the force of hydzealies, 
leaving the pure cocoa nibs in the form of a fine powder, 
easily prepared for the tab] 

Sold by Grocers, &c., in Packets and Tins, labelled 

JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
48, Threadneedle-street, and 170, Piccadilly, London. 





The LIV Ep. 230. 86 Illustrations, many Coloured. 5s, [Now ready. 
OUR TOHALT ‘Y and the MORAL QUESTION. 3s. 6d. 





SLIGHT AILMENTS; and on Treating se. an ihe = INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA 
vy. ° 

HOW to WORK with the MICROSCOPE. 100 Plates. (Harrison. The best remedy for 

The MICROSCOPE in MEDICINE. 86 Plates. Fourth Paition 21s. ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 

BIOPLASM : an Introduction to Motieine and Physiology. 6s. 6d. HEADACHE, on naa 


On LIFE and on VITAL ACTION. 
The MYSTERY of LIFE. 3s. 6d-—The “MACHINERY” of LIFE. 2s. And Safest Aperient for Delicate > Constitutions, 
[]Fe THEORIES and RELIGIOUS THOUGHTS. 68. 6d. [Newed. shortly. Children, and Infam 

uM AGNESIA., 


London: J. & A. Churchill. DINNEFORD’S 


THE CORPORATION OF THE 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


REPORT submitted to the 55th ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING on 29th Marca, 1893. 


The DIRECTORS have again to congratulate their fellow-contributors on the prosperous 
condition of the Institution. 


NEW BUSINESS. 








The PROPOSALS received in the year ending 31st December, 1892, were 2,162 for £1,455,665 
Of these, 1,936 were completed, assuring Capital Sums amounting to coe oe See Ss, 260,758 
The NEW PREMIUMS, whereof £28,897 was by single payment, were ... ~ 69,054 
The PREMIUMS of all kinds, including the Price of ny were £616, 5,725, 0 or r after 

deducting the Sum paid for Reassurances ... 607,750 
The TOTAL RECEIPTS for the year, including Interest, amounted. CO ure cee te 950,480 
The CLAIMS amounted, with Bonus Additions, to 489,599 


Fully two-thirds of the amount of these Claims was in respect of policies which had ‘participated t in the Surplus, and the Bonus 
Additions on these averaged nearly 50 per cent, of the Original Assurances. 


The Ratio oF EXPENSE, notwithstanding the larger new business, was slightly less than last year, and was 
under 10} per cent. of the premiums, or about 6 per cent. of the total income. 


The ACCUMULATED FUNDS amounted at 3lst DECEMBER, 1892, to £8, 126, 375, 
the increase in the year being £324,944, 


HISTORY AND CONSTITUTION. 

The SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION was established in 1837, with the object of giving to the AssuRED the 
full benefit of the Low Premiums hitherto confined toa few of the PROPRIETARY OFFICES, while at the same time retaining 
the WHOLE Prorirs for the Policyholders. 

Experience has proved that, with economy and careful management, these Premiums will not only secure greatly LARGER 
ASSURANCES from the first, but, by reserving the surplus for those who live to secure the Common Fund from loss, will in 
many cases provide EVENTUAL BENEFITS as large as can be obtained under the more usual System of High Premiums, 

The RATES of PREMIUM are so moderate that at most ages an assurance of £1,200 to £1,250 may be secured for the 
same yearly premium which would generally elsewhere assure (with profits) £1,000 only—the difference of £200 or £250 
being equivalent to AN IMMEDIATE AND CERTAIN BONUS of 20 to 25 PER CENT.{ 

The WHOLE PROFITS are divided among the Assured on a system at once safe, equitable, and favourable to good 
lives—no share being given to those by whose early death there is a loss to the Common Fund. 

The SURPLUS reported at the last investigation (1887) was £1,051,035, of which two-thirds were divided among 9,384 
Policies. Policies sharing a first time (with a few exceptions) were increased, according to duration and class, from 18 to 








34 per cent. Policies which had shared at previous investigations were increased in all by 50 to 80 per cent. and upwards. 
_EXAMPLES OF PREMIUMS FOR £100 AT DEATH—WITH ‘PROFITS. 
. fees ——— Seo eget 
AGE. 25 | 30° 3] 40t | 45 50 ae 55 
: Bate pee eS hh ES bert ae 
During Li‘e ............ £118 0 £2 16 | £2 610 | £214 9 | £2859 | #17 | & In 
21 Payments ............ | 312 6 | 315 4/ 303 | 5 | 317 6 | 4121] 510 2 








(The usual non-participating Rates of other Offices differ little from ‘these Premiums.) 

* A person of 30 may secure £1,000 at death by a yearly payment during life of £20 15s. This Premium would generally 
elsewhere secure £300 wey A instead of £1,000. Or, he may secure £1,000 by 21 yearly payments of £27 13s, 4d.—being thus 
free of payment after age 50 

7 At age 40, the Premium, ceasing at age 60, is, for £1,000, £33 14s. 2d.—about the same as most Offices require during 
the whole term of life. Before the Premiums have ceased the Policy will have shared in at least one division of profits. 
TO PROFESSIONAL MEN AND OTHERS, 
whose income is dependent on continuance of health, the limited payment system is specially recommended. 
The Arrangements as to Surrender, Non-forfeiture, Free Residence, Loans on Policies (within their value), 
and early payment of Claims, as on all other points of practice, are specially liberal. 


Head Office—6, St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh. London Office—17, King William-street, E.C, 








“That delightful repository of forgotten lore, 
NOTES AND QUERIES,” 


Edinburgh Review, October, 1880, 


“Thatuseful resuscitant of dead knowledge, yclept 
NOTES AND QUERIES, the antiquaries’ newspaper.” 
Quarterly Review, 


** When found, make a note of,””—CAPTAIN CUTTLE, 


Ewery SATURDAY, 24 Pages, Price 4d., of all 
Booksellers, 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A Medium of Intercommunication for Literary 
Men, Artists, Antiquaries, Genealogists, &c. 


CONTAINING EVERY WEEK AMUSING ARTICLES 
ON SOME OF THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS : 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH 
HISTORY, 


Illustrated by Original Communications and 
Inedited Documents. 


BIOGRAPHY, 


Including unpublished Correspondence of 
eminent Men, and unrecorded Facts connected 
with them, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
More especially of English Authors, with 
Notices of rare and unknown Editions of their 
Works, and Notes on Authorship of Anonymous 
Books, 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK- 
LORE, 


Preserving the fast-fading Relics of the old 
Mythologies, 


BALLADS and OLD POETRY, 
With Historical and Philological Iustrations, 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS, 
Their Origin, Meaning, and Application, 


PHILOLOGY, 
Including Local Dialects, Archaisms, and Notes 
on our Old Poets, 


GENEALOGY AND HERALDRY, 
Including Histories of Old Families, completion 
of Pedigrees, &c, 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES, QUERIES, 
and REPLIES, 
On points of EccLESIASTICAL History, ToPo- 
GRAPHY, FINE ARTS, NATURAL History, MIs- 
CELLANEOUS ANTIQUITIES, NUMISMATICS, 
PHOTOGRAPHY, &c, 


Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C, 


And may be had, by order, of all Booksellers and 
Newsvendors, 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


MACLAREN COBBAN’S New Novel, ‘The RED SULTAN. , is now ready, in 3 vols., at every Library. 


“Mr. MacLaren Cobban’s novel, ‘The Red Sultan,’ is in a way historical ; for the Red Sultan, Mulai El Yezeed, was one of the most extraordinary and icheenting figures in Moorish 
. Mr. Cobban has adopted and adapted the tradition commonly accepted that the Sultan was Irish on his mother’s side. Mulai El Yezeed’s reign coincided with the opening 


years of the French Revolution.” —At 


HEATHER and SNOW. By Georce Mac Donatp, Author of ‘ David Elginbrod,’ &c. 2 vols. 
“This book is enjoyable. There is about it the indefinable delicate spiritual aroma which pervades all the writings of the much-loved Doctor. There is that fine touch which thrills 
into music the heart-strings of his readers.”—Christian World. 


WITNESS to the DEED. By Georce Manvitte Fenn. 3 vols. 


** An excellent example of a well-told sensational novel.” —Glasgow Herald. 


JUSTIN McCARTHY’S New Novel, ‘ The DICTATOR, will be ready in 3 vols., at every Library, on June 1, 
The SIMPLE ADVENTURES of a MEMBAHIB. By Sana Jeannerre Duncan, Author of ‘A Social Departure.’ With 


37 Illustrations by F. H. Townsend. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. td. 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY BOOKS. 
FROM WHOSE BOURNE, &c. By Rosrrr Bake, Author of | The £1,000,000 BANK-NOTE, and other Stories. By Mark Twary, 




















‘In a Steamer Chair,’ &c. With 47 Illustrations. IVAN GREET’S MASTERPIECE, &c. By GRANT ALLEy, 
SALLY DOWS, &c. By Brer Harte. With 47 Illustrations. With Frontispiece by Stanley L. Wood. 
UNDER the GREENWOOD TREE. By Tuomas Harpy, Author of ‘Tess of the D’Urbervilles.’ Post 8vo. cloth limp, 2s. 6d, 
Also in illustrated boards, at 2s.; or crown 8vo. cloth extra, with Portrait and 15 Illustrations, 3s. 67. (Shortly, 
DOCTOR PALLISER’S PATIENT. By Granr Axiex, Author of ‘Strange Stories,’ &c. (New Volume of “ Handy Novels,”) 
Feap. 8vo. cloth extra, 1s. 6d. (Shortly, 





SCOTLAND YARD PAST and PRESENT. By ex-Chief Inspector Cavanacu. Post 8vo. picture boards, 2s.; cloth, 28. 6d. [shortiy, 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 


This is a Selection only.~ Full Lists of 600 Novels free. 














By GRANT ALLEN. By Mrs. HUNGERFORD. By CHARLES READE. 
Strange Stories. For Maimie’s Sake. A Maiden all Forlorn, A Mental Struggle. Never too Late to Mend. , The Course of True Love. 
og ee | oe. et cee An Durance Vile. Marvel. | A Modern Circe. Hard Cash. | Foul Play. | Autobi phy of a Thief, 
e oning Hand. s Mortal Coil. Pe; brag ane A Terrible Temptation. 
In All Shades. The Tents of Shem, By E. LYNN LINTON. - Christie Johnstone. The Wandering Heir. 
oomgro a de gS 
ost. e nem: ree i * an- ° 
By EDWIN LESTER ARNOLD. Under which Lord ? Dundas. The Double Marriage. Singleheart and Doubleface, 
Phra the Phenician. With a Silken Thread. The Rebel of the Family. Love Little, Love Long. | A Perilous Secret. 
By BESANT and RICE. Paston Carew. Sowing the Wind. Cloister and the Hearth. | Readiana. 
This Son of Vulcan, —_| With Harp and Crown. By JUSTIN McCARTHY. Good Stories of Men and other Animals. 
a, — oo. . . te gee A aw. ad cee Bette — Misanthrope. By W. CLARK RUSSELL 
e Case of Mr. Lucraft. | "T'was in Trafalgar’s Bay. aterdale Neighbours. onna Quixote. : 8 
The Golden Butterfly. The Seam Side. My Enemy’s Daughter. The he ory of a Season. Round the Galley Fire. The Mystery of the ‘‘ Ocean 
By Celia’s Arbour. | The Ten Years’ Tenant. A Fair Saxon. Maid of Athens. On the Fo’k’sle Head. Star. 
The Monks of Thelema. | The Chaplain of the Fleet. Linley Rochford. Camiola. YY Xd roy eyh fm = Romance of Jenny Har- 
t 5 e. 
By WALTER BESANT. By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. A Book for the Hammock. | My Shipmate Louise. 
a ee em ene Went Very Well . oom spnees. j 2 ite Gute od te o. An Ocean Tragedy. | Alone on a Wide Wide Sea. 
e Captains m. | en. oseph's Coat. | e Way ef the World. 
Allin a Garden Fair. Herr Paulus. Val Strange. A Bit po gS thera Nature. By R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 
Dorothy. Forster. For Faith and Freedom. A Model Father. | First Person Singular. New Arabian Nights. | Prince Otto. 
Uncle Jack. | To Call Her Mine. Coals of Fire. | Cynic Fortune. 
. y 
aay -} item. | a 2 “i St. Paul’s. Hearts. | Old Blazer's Hero. By MARK TWAIN. 

Armorel of Lyonesse. e Holy Rose. : 
By DICK DONOVAN. ~ A npg in . | Ariadné Bimbi. A Tramp Aron. *tinent, we ” we 
The Man-Hunter. A Detective’s Triumphs Strathmore é | Moths. | In Maremma. Stolen White Elephant. | Life on the Mississipyi. 

2 P sy 7 2 Huckleberry Finn. Prince and the Pauper. 
Wanted ! In the Grip of the Law. Chandos. | Idalia. | Friendship. | Wanda. The Gilded A Mark Twain’s Sket 
a. wp wg aap eesy — Under bit Flags. m — Frescoes. ~ ge. nee ee 
c an en. e Man from Manchester. Cecil Castlemaine’s Gage. ncess Napraxine. 
Who Poisoned Hetty Tracked to Doom. Tricotrin. | Peek Two Little Wooden Shoes. By WILKIE COLLINS. 
Duncan ? = te. _ eon —— prey wd ze pew Magdalen. 
og of Flanders. mar. uilderoy. After Dark. e Frozen Deep. 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN. Posmeel. | Signa. | Ruffino. | Syrlin. No Name. The Law and the Lady. 
yoo . = penal. | peat eeuienten of Madeline. In a Winter City. | Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos. A Rogue’s Life. — = _ cee yon 
e ° Antoaina. | jasil, e Haunt otel. 
God and the Man. The New Abelard. | Matt. | By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. i k. The Fallen Leaves. 
iove hes ! Ever. | The Master of the Mine. The Romanceof a Station. | The Soul of Countess Adrian. ele all Jezebel’s Daughter. 
‘oxglove Manor. The Heir of Linne. By RICHARD PRYCE. Quen of a. a fm pee — 
By HALL CAINE. Miss Maxwell's Affections. The Woman in White “T Say No ee 
J Shadow of a Crime. | Son of Hagar. | Deemster. By FRANK BARRETT. The Moonstone. The Evil Genius. 
i ‘or ve and H an ani ife. ttle Novels. 
By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. Found Guilty. For Love and Honour. M d Wif | Little Novel 
Cavalry Life. | Regimental Legends. Fettered for Life. John Ford; and His Helpmate. Poor Miss Finch. | The Legacy of Cain. 
By B. M. CROKER Between Life and Death. | Honest Davie. Miss or Mrs. ? | Blind Love. 
y b. y . Sin of Olga Zassoulich. Folly Morrison. By J. E. MUDDOCK. 
Pretty Miss Neville. | A Bird of Passage. A Prodigal’s Progress. Lieut. Barnabas. yu. &. . 
Diana Barrington. Proper Pride. A Recoiling Vengeance. | Little Lady Linton. From the Bosom of the Deep. 








POETICAL WORKS of GEORGE MAC DONALD. Oollected and Arranged, with many New Poems, by the AUTHOR, 2 vols. 
2s 


crown 8vo. buckram, 12s. 


JONATHAN SWIFT: 2 Biographical and Critical Study. By J. Caurton Corts, Author of ‘ Illustrations of Tennyson,’ &c. Crown 








Svo. cloth extra, 8s. (Shortly. 
HENRY BLACKBURN’S ART HANDBOOKS. 
ACADEMY NOTES (1893). With Sketches, 1s. The PARIS SALON (1893). With Sketches. 3s, 
NEW GALLERY NOTES (1893). With Sketches. 1s. The NATIONAL SOCIETY of FINE ARTS, PARIS (1893). 


With Sketches. 3s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK of HERALDRY. With Instructions for Tracing Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient MSS., Rules for the Appointment of 
Liveries, &c. By JOHN E. CUSSANS. FOURTH EDITION, Revised. With over 400 Woodcuts and 2 Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


The GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. One Shilling Monthly. Contents for Juns:—ALu’s Farr in Love: 


a Complete Story. 7 John Dawtrey.—The LETTERS of GUSTAVE FLAUBERT. By Garnet Smith.—_KALYPSO. By Rev. M. G. Watkins, M.A.—CONCERNING our 
PEDIGREE. By H. G. Wells, F.Z.S.—The FATAL NUMBER. By Mary Hargrave.—AT a‘ KNEIPP” SPA. By Henry W. Wolff, M.A.—LULLABIES. By LAURA ALEX. 
SMITH.—The MISSION of the MOSQUITO. By E. A. Jepson.—AROUND CRONSTADT and PETERHOF. By Rev. W. Mason Inglis—TWO LOVES. By Arthur Salmon. 
—PAGES on PLAYS. By Justin H. McCarthy.—PEPYS’ DIARY. By Sylvanus Urban. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214, Piccadilly, W. 
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Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘The Editor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘The Publisher”—at the Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, B.C, 
Printed by Joun C, Francis, Atheneum Press, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C.; and Published by the said Joun C. Francis at Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, B.C, 
Agents for Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh.—Saturday, May 20, 1993. 
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